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COMPACT SPEEDY 
ECONOMICAL RELIABLE 


COLCEL 


Pocket Roll-Film Camera 


Using Cinema Films of Standard Size 





The smallest Camera with Focal-Plane Shutter 
Camera can be loaded in broad daylight 


Size: 54 x 2%, x 1\% inches; 

Weight including cartridges and film: one pound ; 

Inexpensive Negatives through use of Standard 
Cinema Film; 

Twelve “Leica” Exposures less expensive than 
one exposure 34 x 4% inches; 

One Cartridge holds Film for 36 pictures; 

Instantly Ready for use through automatic Film- 
transport when winding Shutter—Double-Ex- 
posure impossible; 

Focal-Plane Shutter for time and instantaneous 
exposure to 1/500 seconds ; 

Leitz-Anastigmat “ELMAX,” F/3.5, 50 mm. most 
highly corrected objective—results in sharpest 
negatives available for enlargements to 8 x 10 
inches, partly also due to fine grain of cinema- 
films ; 

Objective of short focus creates tremendous 
Depth-Effect ; 

Enlargements reveal surprising Perspective and 
natural proportions ; 

“Fodis” Near Range Finder permits focus to 
minute sharpness; 

Telescope View Finder for rapid sighting in eye 
position ; 

New Enlarging Apparatus produces in simple and 
quick manner enlargements to 8 x 10 inches 
with lens F/3.5 

Copied as Diapositive Film “Leica” Pictures are 
projected with “Leica” Film Projector. 


The “Leica” Camera is the Camera 
of the Future 


It represents a Universal Camera, equally 
well suited for Studio, Home, Landscapes, 
Sport, Industrial Purposes, ete. Each mod- 
ern Photographer will utilize the ‘“Leiea”’ 
Camera to great advantage and complete sat- 
isfaction. 

The “Leica” Camera is the most ideal Trav- 
eling-Camera, permitting at smallest volume 
and weight the largest number of exposures 
with one load, 

Ask your dealer about this «‘Leica’’ Camera or 
write for Catalog 2093 (c-7) 


E. LEITZ, I 60 EAST 10th STREET 
nc. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Agents for: oe igh se Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 


tah, Montana and Arizona 


Spindler & Sauppe 86 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 


This Professional 
Motion-Picture Camera 


For Only $100 


For the first time! A camera 
of professional quality at a 
sensationally low price. For 
standard-gauge film. All 
professional features. Small 
enough to be really port- 
able. Ideal for making 
industrial, educa- 
tional and news- 
films. 




















SPECIFICATIONS— 
6} x 6} x 73 inches 
without maga- 
zine. Weight, 16 
pounds. Mazerial, 
aluminum alloy, 
finished in durable 
black enamel. Lens, 
finest anastigmat 
F/ 5 or F/3.5. Cap- 
acity, 200 feet. 
Handsome black vulcanized 
fibre carrying-case. 

Write for free booklet giving 
full details. Alsoexplains 
money-making opportu- 
nities. Liberal allowance 
for your present camera; 
any style, movie or still. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE: of PHOTOGRAPHY 


14 West 33rd Street »s New York City 














Ilex Portrait 


F/3.5 Lens 


The lens that really does 
the things that others 
attempt to do. 


Send for descriptive circular 


Ilex Optical Company 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacturers and originators of the ILEX 


WHEEL-SHUTTERS, and ILEX PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC AND PROJECTION-LENSES 
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Some Winter-Thoughts on Time 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


Take time enough, all other graces 
Will soon fill up their proper places. 


Ce WHE gentleman who uttered these 
es | oo. words knew nothing of photo- 

§ Wasqy| graphy. Furthermore, he had 
never seen a camera, as he lived in 
the sixteenth century. The above 
advice was given to certain speedy preachers who 
persistently permitted a rapid flow of language to 
wreck the train of thought. In view of the ad- 
monition, one cannot help but get the feeling 
that this good man might have been a first-class 
photographer had he lived in our day. Most of 
his pictures would, no doubt, have been snap- 
shots; but in placing a stranger upon the pedestal 
of the ideal it can be easily imagined that he 
would have been prepared for anything—time- 
exposures included. 

The habit of not taking “‘time enough” is per- 
haps the greatest failing of modern photograph- 
ers. Just as one cannot learn the details of 
camera-operation in one day, so it is impossible 
to become an expert in a fortnight. There is no 
short cut to success in any line of endeavor; there 
are no systems by which knowledge or skill in 
any art or science may be obtained without pay- 
ing the price. The most that we may hope for 
is a word, a suggestion, that perchance may 
lighten the load which has to be borne up the 
winding trail that leads to the high road. The 
quotation at the beginning of this discussion is 
one of those words to the wise so valuable to the 
student of photography. His capital largely con- 
sists of time, and without utilising that capital 
he is lost. Nor is it necessary to have abundant 
time in order to make the most of it. Haste 
makes waste in photography the same as in any- 
thing else. The masterpieces of pictorialism do 
not come by chance. Their authors devote more 
time to the planning and execution of one of them 





than many others spend upon dozens of inferior 
‘snapshots’. 

The present age is one of speed. Men, it 
seems, are gauging their actions by the planets 
that hustle through the heavens. Indeed, if the 
ancients were to return, they might accuse us of 
“putting one over” on Father Time. 

Photography has not fallen behind the times 
in the race of speed. We now have camera- 
lenses of sufficient rapidity to admit of snapshots 
of motion-pictures in a dark theater. Science 
has in its service photographic shutters capable 
of splitting a second into a flash so momentary 
that a rifle-bullet may be caught in its flight and 
made to appear as if it were absolutely station- 
ary. However, the most expensive anastigmats 
and the finest shutters are beyond the pocket- 
book of Mr. Average American, which is perhaps 
a blessing in disguise, for many camera-users live 
on the supposition that expensive materials can 
make up for a deficiency in skill, which can never 
be the case. 

Speed in photography is good, but it is not 
good for everything. Now let us consider time, 
as represented by the time-exposure, which is 
doubtless doing as much for science as its speedy 
brother. In astronomical work the light re- 
flected from the heavenly bodies is so lacking in 
actinic strength that, with the finest equipment, 
exposures of long duration are necessary in order 
to impress the image on a photographic plate. 
For instance, in a telescopic photograph of the 
great nebule in Orion, at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, three hours were consumed in the 
exposure. This may seem inordinate, but if an 
individual were to photograph the North Star 
with his pocket-camera he might expose the film 
much longer without overdoing the matter. To- 
night he could train his camera on a star, make 
adjustments, and open the shutter for a time- 
exposure. Then he might retire for a night of 
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SOUVENIR OF JUNE 


peaceful rest, get up early in the morning—not 
bright and early!—and complete the photograph 
by closing the shutter. Of course, the path of 
the celestial body would be described on the 
negative; but there would be little chance of over- 
exposure. 

These illustrations are not given for any bizarre 
purpose; rather they are given to emphasise a 
fact—overlooked by many—that as dimly-lighted 
subjects are more apt to be under- than over- 
exposed, it always pays to give plenty of time to 
subjects that will admit of it. 

That the time exposure is indispensable, and 
that little photographic advance can be made 
without it, is beyond question. Yet the writer 
knows camerists who understand thoroughly the 
theory and practice of exposure but who go on 
important trips poorly equipped for time- 
exposures. Regardless of how favorable light- 
conditions may be at the outset, or how remote 


DUANE P. HOTCHKISS 
HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


may be the likelihood of other than ordinary 
snapshots, one constantly runs a risk of losing 
valuable opportunities unless he is prepared at 
all times to make lengthy exposures. Just as a 
hunter often reports of seeing game impossible to 
bag because his gun has been left behind him, so a 
photographer is sure to lose valuable chances for 
photographs—especially under the changeable 
conditions of winter—if he does not carry the 
essential equipment always with him. 

In order to be fully equipped something more 
than a camera is necessary. At least two auxil- 
iaries are, it would seem, as indispensable as the 
camera itself. These two great aids to successful 
photography are the tripod and the exposure- 
meter. In favor of the tripod let it be said that 
whenever technical exactness of composition is 
striven for when the subjects are in no danger of 
running away, it may with profit be used. 
Whether the exposure is to be 1/50 of a second 
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U. M. SCHMIDT 


HONORABLE MENTION-——MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


or half an hour in duration, the composition of 
still subjects is very likely to be superior when 
aided by the tripod. For a camera making pic- 
tures no larger than 214 by 314, a telescopic metal 
tripod can be recommended. One of these is 
dependable, portable, and convenient. How- 
ever, unless it is carried in a case, parts of the 
head are apt to become detached and lost. For 
a camera larger than the 2144 by 314, the metal 
tripod tends, because of the excessive additional 
weight, to be a bit unsteady. 

An accessory not quite so well known as the 
tripod, but equally indispensable, is the exposure- 
meter, a table having for its purpose the deter- 
mination of the correct exposure under almost 
every conceivable condition. An experienced 
camera-user may think that the strength of light, 
the kind of stop, and the proper exposure can be 
judged by experience alone. The fact is that one 
is apt to be fooled many times, many times when 
the judgment is relied upon solely for the answer 
to such questions. 

In a conversation with an amateur photo- 
grapher, the exposure-meter was referred to. 


Evidently my friend had never seen one of these 
articles, as he remarked that he “didn’t think it 
is necessary”. His opinion was based on the 
theory that the photographer ought to solve for 
himself such problems as exposure for the develop- 
ment and skill to be derived therefrom. It is 
extremely doubtful if my friend would care to 
have the speedometer removed from his auto- 
mobile, or dispense with a tire-gauge for the sole 
reason that by doing so he might become skilled 
in estimating the speed of his car or in judging 
the amount of air the tires contained. Yet the 
principle is just the same. 

The analogy serves to illustrate the point 
aimed at: One may become skilled at judging 
speed, weight, quantity, and time much more 
-asily and quickly if some tried mechanical assist- 
ance is available to serve as a basis for estimation 
when that aid is no longer at hand. If a man is 
making perfect negatives without having ever 
seen an exposure-meter it is because of long ex- 
perience and a series of failures at the beginning. 
His present success is not because he has not used 
the exposure aid, but in spite of it. 








Some who practice picture-making as an avo- 
cation, but who do not care to make a study of 
exposure, state that because they have little time 
to devote to photography they cannot afford to 
take the additional time necessary in order to 
master the time-exposure. Now, if the extra 
time and trouble necessary to make good pictures 
are not considered well spent, the true spirit of 
the photographer is lacking, just as the hunter 
who has game driven to his stand because he 
“hasn’t time” to find it himself is lacking some 
of the qualities found in the name sportsman. 
Furthermore, with instantaneous exposures only 
at command one must be content with being a 
fair-weather camerist who can “‘make hay” only 
when the sun shines. 

On the other hand, there are some who say in 
regard to exposure: ‘‘First give the time-exposure 
the preference; then if that is not feasible or im- 
possible, resort to the more rapid speeds.”” An 
attitude that seems more reasonable is that of 
letting the time-exposure stand on equal terms 
with the “snapshot”. Let it be remembered that 
the exposure is not the end, but a means to an 
end—a_ perfect negative. With that ideal in 
view, let the time that will yield the best results 
be selected. Then, and then only, will “time” 
be as common and as popular as it should be. 

Picture-making during the winter should be, 
as an activity, more widespread than at present. 
Pictorial opportunities at this season are unsur- 
passed by those of any other. A mantle of snow 
has the power of making a beautiful subject out 
of an erstwhile homely object—referring to inani- 
mate objects of course! The diffused lighting of 
a cloudy day in winter is the favorite type of 
illumination of many pictorialists. The lights 
and shadows of a sunlit winter-scene have a 
charm, a beauty, a grandeur, all their own. 

Winter is a time when the pulsating speed of 
modern civilisation seems to subside a little. It 
affords an opportunity for meditation and pic- 
torialism. During the past summer all but the 
most confirmed camera-fans were so busy in 
other activities besides photography that little of 
pictorial value was made. Golf, motoring, and 
bathing were enjoyed with friends who made 
these activities so entirely self-sufficient that 
serious camera-work was almost forgotten by the 
majority. 

Yet when winter comes, there seems to be a 
general cooling of interest even in the lowly snap- 
shot, not to speak of the more serious work. 
Why the falling of interest in picture-making 
with the drop in temperature, whereas the reverse 
should be the case? It is not because cameras 
will not do winter-work equal to that of summer; 
it is because winter-conditions are different and 


demand separate study, which study is not given 
enough attention. 

Reading from the Harvey exposure-meter, it 
is interesting to compare some of the typical 
exposures for summer and for winter. It may 
be objected that this is theory; but let it be said 
of this, as of most other exposure-meters, that it 
is tested theory and may be depended upon in 
practice, providing always that it is supple- 
mented by the common sense of the user. Quot- 
ing from the Harvey: “Summer, San Francisco; 
street-pictures or dark buildings, no heavy shad- 
ows, portraits on well-lighted porches. Bright 
sun, roll-film, using stops U. S. and F/16; ex- 
posure 1/10 second.” In winter, under the same 
conditions of stops, film, and relative light- 
condition, the meter gives 1/5 second as neces- 
sary. 

Another instance: “Summer, Florida; near sub- 
jects with near dark backgrounds, like foliage, any 
subject, street, or any building all or part in 
shade. Intense sun, roll-film, using stop U. S. 32 
or F/22; exposure 1/5 second.” The same rela- 
tive conditions under the heading of ‘“‘Winter— 
Florida” are said to require 1/2 second. 

Again quoting the Harvey: “Summer, New 
York; near subjects with near dark backgrounds, 
like foliage, any subject, street, or any building 
all or part in shade. Intense sun-roll-film, using 
stop U. S. 4 or F/8; exposure 1/2 second.” 
Under similar conditions in “Winter—New 
York”’ the meter gives 1 second as the needed 
exposure. 

To those who are interested in geographical 
conditions in relation to exposure, the Harvey 
makes some interesting collations. For example, 
summer light-conditions in Alaska are likened to 
winter light-conditions in New York; winter 
lighting. in San Francisco is said to be similar to 
that of summer in North Africa; South Texas 
winter lighting resembles that found during the 
winter time in the Philippine islands. The con- 
verse of the statements are also claimed to be 
true. 

The above figures and data have been chosen 
arbitrarily for the purpose of comparison and 
study. 

What may be learned from these examples? 
First, that—all things being equal—exposure in 
the winter is practically twice the length of that 
in summer. Of course, there are other factors 
which may enter in: Snow-reflections would 
shorten the exposure necessary, just as dark 
backgrounds would lengthen it. In solving the 
problems of “how long to expose” the exposure- 
meter proves to be worth its weight in gold, and 
good common sense is a pearl of great price. 

Finally: No one should be discouraged by petty 
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photographic failings—everybody is subject to 
them to a greater or less degree. In fact, much 
of the thrill of picture-making is in matching 
one’s own skill against new conditions. Exposure 
can be mastered by a little patience, perseverance, 
the tripod, the exposure-meter, and common sense. 
The greatest thing, after all, is to make friends 
with nature in her varied winter-garb. ’Tis then 





“The cherished fields 
Put on their winter-robes of purest white, 
’Tis whiteness all; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current, how the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Is one white dazzling waste that buries wide the works 


of man.” 
THOMSON. 


Bromoil 


FLOYD EUGENE VAIL 


S a print-medium, Bromoil is becom- 
ing distinctly more popular and bet- 
ter understood each year. It lends 
itself to the production of prints pos- 

23) sessing a distinctive quality, with a 
wide latitude in manipulation. From time to 
time, much has been said stressing its many al- 
leged difficulties and uncertainties; but as knowl- 
edge and experience have increased, and the 
underlying principles grasped, a mode of manipu- 
lation has been evolved which, granting the use of 
suitable material, has rendered it a quite certain 
and tractable medium. 

One cannot gainsay the obvious fact that its 
best results are decidedly worth while; and, owing 
to its flexibility, the personality of the worker has 
great scope for expression. Many of its expo- 
nents have been the possessors of more enthu- 
siasm than capability, and the frequent atrocious 
examples displayed by its incompetent votaries 
have worked great injustice to a potentially 
beautiful process. For the attainment of the best 
and most consistent results, a sound knowledge of 
photographic fundamentals is imperative in ad- 
dition to the specialised technic of the process 
itself. To one possessing a fair degree of intelli- 
gence, persistence, and an ability to observe and 
comprehend, the acquisition of this technic pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulties. Reliable text- 
books are now available, written by those quali- 
fied by both knowledge and skill, presenting a 
definite, concrete method of procedure to be fol- 
lowed in place of the involved and often con- 
tradictory instructions imparted by some earlier 
writers on this subject. 

There are those who contend that the process is 
not strictly photographic, or not “‘straight photo- 
graphy”, although when pinned down to a con- 
crete definition of these overworked terms, seem 
rather ataloss. The fact is: we continue on from 
our negative to a bromide print chemically 
treated, and upon this is our final result evolved 







by a method of physical development using a 
greasy pigment to replace the metallic deposit 
with many added advantages. It is possible to 
exactly duplicate the original as regards contrast, 
gradation, etc., and a smooth-flowing texture. 
There is possible, however, a considerable control 
of tonal values to be readily obtained, and herein 
perhaps lies oneof its greatest advantages; but the 
extent of this control is within certain definitely 


* circumscribed limits if it is not to become obvious, 


this despite the frequent assertions of the ill- 
informed to the contrary. A few slight altera- 
tions in the values, however, is all that should be 
necessary to greatly enhance the results as, for 
instance, the toning down of spotty or insistent 
lights, laying in or increasing the tone of a sky, 
simplifying one’s shadows to gain breadth, or 
perhaps to introduce a localised contrast in a 
dominant figure or object. The rest is but the 
practice and still more practice that makes 
perfect. 

To one interested to make the best of one’s 
photographic efforts, I would earnestly advise 
giving this process a sincere and intelligent trial. 
The successful result will certainly justify the 
effort, whilst to its devotees the process possesses 
a fascination quite incomprehensible to one who 
has not fallen under its spell. 


i 


““DrawinG is the life and soul of painting; 
drawing, especially outline, is the hardest; nay, 
Art has strictly speaking no other difficulty. 
Here are needed courage and _ steadfastness; 
here giants themselves have a life-long struggle, 
in which they can never for a moment lay aside 
their arms. Without drawing, painting is 
nothing but a vulgar craft; those who neglect it 
are bastards of the Art, mere daubers and 
blotchers.” VELASQUEZ. 











SUMMER-WOODS 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Some Methods of Diffusing the Image 


WILLIAM 


— HE ability of a lens to give a sharp 
\ image filled with minute detail is an 
accomplishment of the utmost value 
in many departments of photo- 
: graphy; but in pictorial work it is 
Semel necessary to suppress the excessive 
amount of detail so easily obtained in the interest 
of harmony, and to give a more forceful rendition 
of the material which best expresses the idea or 
mood to be conveyed. 

Although by no means the only factor involved, 
the quality of the definition, nevertheless, plays 
an important part in the general effect of the 
finished photograph, for which reason pictorial 
workers take a keen interest in methods of con- 
trolling the definition. 

There are many ways of diffusing the image, 
both at the time of making the exposure and when 
printing, without counting the one which flip- 
pant-minded individuals would be quite sure to 
mention—that of moving the camera during the 
exposure! Omitting, then, the last named, 
because of the numerous disadvantages attached 
to it, we shall confine ourselves to practical meth- 
ods, each of which, as a rule, imparts a distinctive 
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quality to the image. Owing to differences in 
effect, some methods are most suitable when only 
slight softening of definition is required and others 
are better in cases demanding more pronounced 
diffusion. Leaving the matter of choosing to the 
reader, we will now consider in turn each of the 
methods which seem most practical for general 
employment. 

THE sOFT—FOCUS LENS. Everyone knows by 
this time something about the results produced 
by lenses especially designed to give a softened 
image; but many are not familiar with the optical 
properties and working-qualities of such lenses 
and in consequence fail to use them to the best 
advantage. Although in all lenses of this class 
the softness or diffusion is attained by leaving 
partly uncorrected certain optical abberations, 
each make of iens is likely to exhibit individual 
characteristics due to differences in construction. 
In the type known as “‘semi-achromatic’”’, for ex- 
ample, the so-called chemical rays, which are most 
active in impressing the image upon the sensitive- 
film, come to a focal point a little nearer the lens 
than do the so-called visual rays that mainly com- 
pose the image one sees on the focusing-screen. 
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' As a result, there is some difference between the 
degree of diffusion observed on the screen and 
that shown in the negative, which difference can 
only be allowed for with accuracy after one has 
become familiar with the lens. Other types may 
not cause the same variation in definition as that 
just noted; yet, the effect cannot help but appear 
somewhat different in most cases when reduced 
to monochrome in a photograph than it does 
visually. So with all lenses of the soft-focus class 
the best results are only obtained by practice, 
since, in addition to the points noted, much de- 
pends upon the exercise of good judgment in 
focusing and the choice of diaphragm-opening 
used. 

Owing to the fact that no plane can be brought 
into perfectly sharp focus when a large aperture 
is used, no sudden falling off in sharpness takes 
place when the lens is racked in or out from the 
point at which maximum definition is produced, 
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such as occurs with an ordinary rectilinear or 
anastigmat lens. For this reason a soft-focus 
lens appears to possess more depth of focus than 
an ordinary lens of the same focal length used at 
the same aperture. Nevertheless, this does not 
mean that one can afford to be careless in the mat- 
ter of focusing, as the manner in which the lens is 
focused alters materially the quality of the diffu- 
sion. The latter is also affected very much by 
the size of diaphragm employed, since “stopping 
down” tends to overcome the abberations which 
impart softness to the image, in this way lessening 
the general diffusion as well as increasing the 
depth of focus. Hence, final focusing should be 
done with the stop one intends using during the 
exposure. 

Obviously, when so much depends upon visual 
study of the lens-image as a means to controlling 
the effect obtained, employment of a soft-focus 
lens upon a camera not provided with a focusing- 
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screen cannot be consistently recommended. 
For much the same reason, such a lens cannot be 
used to the best advantage upon any camera of 
very small size, as it is impossible to observe ac- 
curately the quality of the definition in a very 
minute image. In the writer’s opinion a quarter- 
plate (314 x 414) camera is about the smallest size 
that a soft-focus lens can well be used with, and 
it is preferable to work upon a larger scale, such 
as4x5or5x7. 

Although undoubtedly calling for a little special 
study and experiment, the soft-focus lens is a 
valuable tool when properly handled, its flexi- 
bility giving the user great control over the effect 
obtained—hence it is well worth while for the pic- 
torialist to master its manipulation. 

Besides their employment for direct work, soft- 
focus lenses can be used to obtain diffused images 
from sharp photographs. This is commonly ac- 
complished by using a soft-focus lens when en- 
larging from a sharp negative. Many pictorial- 
ists who make much use of miniature cameras in 
their outdoor work have adopted this method of 
getting soft effects in their finished prints. Our 
first illustration—“‘Summer Woods” shows a 
print made in this manner from a sharp 244 x 34 
negative. The effects obtained are often just as 
attractive as those which result when the subject 
is photographed with a soft-focus lens, though 
the character of the images are not identical. 
For one thing, when a diffused enlargement is 
made from a negative that shows all planes 
equally sharp it is evident that the degree of 
diffusion is necessarily uniform in the print, 
whereas when working direct it is possible to 
render some planes more diffused than others 
according to the point focused upon and the size of 
lens-stop employed. Another feature is the dif- 
ference in character of the diffused outlines sur- 
rounding a strongly lighted object seen against a 
contrasting background, this difference being 
most noticeable in the case of a light-toned object 
which is strongly illuminated, such as a white 
building in sunshine or a figure in a white costume. 
A subject of this type when photographed with 
a soft-focus lens tends to exhibit a form of halo 
around the outlines, due to the lens exaggerating 
the effect of refracted light radiating from the 
brightly illuminated surface of the object. When 
not over-pronounced, this effect is often attrac- 
tive and strengthens the suggestion of luminos- 
ity. An enlargement made with a soft-focus lens 
from a sharp negative will not show this kind of an 
effect, as the portions of the negative-image that 
represent strong highlights are, of course, dark— 
hence, in the enlarged image such radiation as 
occurs by diffusion must come from the thinner 
portions of the negative, the effect of this being to 


impart shaded outlines to objects rather than light 
ones. From a pictorial viewpoint this is often 
immaterial with the general run of subjects; 
nevertheless, it is worth while to indicate the 
means whereby a result can be obtained that 
closely approximates the effect produced when 
the subject is photographed with a soft-focus 
lens. One way of accomplishing this is to make 
a good transparency just as sharp in definition as 
the original negative, but not too contrasty to 
enlarge well; and from this make a new negative 
by means of a soft-focus lens. An alternative 
procedure is to make a sharp enlargement upon 
smooth paper and copy with a soft-focus lens. 

DIFFUSING DEVICES FOR USEONA LENS. Vari- 
ous methods have been suggested to break up or 
scatter the light-rays passing through ordinary 
lenses sufficiently to destroy sharp definition. 
These include puffing tobacco-smoke before the 
lens during the exposure and rubbing saliva over 
the surface of the front combination! Although 
the writer has never tried these two methods he 
believes, nevertheless, that there are mechanical 
means which are more reliable and effective, let 
alone being more convenient to employ. Among 
practical diffusing-devices the Kodak Diffusion 
Disks are probably the best known. These are 
made to slip over: the front of any ordinary lens. 
Another effective diffuser is a form of grating 
placed in front of the lens. In the May 1922 
issue of PHoro-Era MaGazine the writer de- 
scribed in detail a simple screen of fine copper or 
brass-netting—about forty meshes to the inch— 
which he has used for many years in connection 
with anastigmat and rapid rectilinear lenses. So 
far as the writer knows this device is original with 
him. 

The second illustration, ““Tree Shaded’’, in- 
dicates the quality of diffusion obtained by using 
a wire-screen over an anastigmat lens, which was 
working at full aperture, F/6.3. In the example 
shown the diffusion is by no means pronounced; 
but the amount can be increased without pro- 
ducing any disagreeable quality simply by rack- 
ing out the lens beyond the point of sharpest 
focus. A wire-diffuser can be used successfully 
upon the lens of an enlarger, though some workers 
obtain results similar in quality by stretching 
smoothly a piece of black chiffon over a card- 
board-tube or frame that is fastened in front of 
the lens. 

All diffusers made of netting or thin fabric in- 
crease the exposure to some extent, the amount 
depending upon the percentage of light cut off by 
the wires or threads. Usually, not more than one- 
fourth or one-third longer exposure is required. 

SOFTENING DEFINITION BY ADJUSTMENT OF 
FOCUS AND CHOICE OF LENS-STOP. With any type 
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of focusing-camera the sharp definition that a 
highly-corrected lens is capable of giving can be 
modified considerably by using a relatively small 
lens-stop and then racking-out the lens quite a bit 
beyond the point of sharpest focus. The object 
of using a smaller aperture than usual when 
doing this is to overcome the unpleasant “‘blobby”’ 
kind of blurring which occurs in the out-of-focus 
planes when such lenses are employed ‘“‘wide 
open”. If a sufficiently small stop is used, the 
lens can be moved half-an-inch or so out of the 
true focus without causing excessive diffusion in 
any portion of the image, the effect when proper 
adjustment is made suggesting that imparted by 
using a “pin-hole” aperture in place of a lens. 
Owing to the longer exposures required, this 
method of manipulation cannot be reeommended 
for all kinds of subjects; but it is sometimes quite 
useful, particularly in landscape-work. 

THE PIN-HOLE. Where length of exposure is 
not of special importance one may employ a pin- 
hole aperture instead of a lens, with excellent re- 
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sults. Lack of space prevents going into the 
details of manipulation, so it must suffice to in- 
dicate the leading points. First, though called a 
pin-hole, the aperture is usually pricked through a 
sheet of very thin brass or copper with a common 
needle and the “‘burr’’ upon the under side of the 
sheet carefully removed to leave a smooth round 
opening. As the diameter of the opening is de- 
termined by the size of the needle, it is commonly 
designated by the number of the needle em- 
ployed. A Number 8 needle makes a hole of 
suitable size for general use. Number 6 can be 
used when a more diffused image is wanted or the 
aperture is to be employed at a long-bellows ex- 
tension, while Numbers 10 or 12 are used when it 
is desired to have an aperture that will give the 
minimum amount of diffusion when used a short 
distance from the plate. As many know, a 
pin-hole aperture has no definite focal length. 
It can be used at almost any distance from the 
plate without causing a perceptible change in 
definition; though some claim that the smallest 
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apertures when used at a considerable distance 
from the plate do not give as good definition as 
larger ones, owing to disfraction interfering with 
the passage of the light-rays. The size of the 
image, as with a lens, is increased in proportion 
to the bellows-extension at which the aperture is 
employed; and the amount of exposure called for 
is proportionate to the square of the distance, 
since the F/-value of the aperture is determined 
by the ratio existent between the diameter of the 
opening and the distance between the opening 
and the plate. 

Although the amount of diffusion may be regu- 
lated by the size of the opening it is necessarily 
uniform throughout the image, since differential 
focusing is out of the question on account of the 
light-rays not coming to a definite focus in a single 
plane. A specimen of pin-hole work is shown in 
the third illustration, entitled “Bleak Winter’. 
This was made with a Number 8 aperture used at 
eight inches from a fast 4.x 5 plate. The expo- 
sure was twenty seconds, near noon, on a bright 
January day. Not such an excessive length of 
time to allow a subject which does not contain 
moving objects. 

Turning now to methods available for softening 
definition in prints made from sharp negatives: 

INTERPOSING A TRANSLUCENT MEDIUM BE- 
TWEEN THE PAPER AND THE NEGATIVE. In con- 
tact-printing it is a common practice to place a 
sheet of celluloid over the face of the negative to 
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cause a slight separation between it and the 
paper. This allows a trifling amount of lateral 
diffusion of light to take place after its trans- 
mission through the negative. Either clear or 
ground celluloid can be used. The amount of 
diffusion gained is small, even when printing is 
done by daylight and hardly, if at all, noticeable 
when a point-source of artificial-light is used. 
When greater diffusion is desired, a piece of 
thin, clear glass—an old negative from which the 
film has been stripped is the best for the purpose— 
may be employed; this gives considerable diffusion 
when printing is done by the right kind of light. 
When using glass or celluloid in the manner indi- 
cated, it should be noted that the least amount of 
diffusion is produced when printing is done by 
means of an artificial light placed some little 
distance from the negative, since the light passes 
through the negative in practically straight rays 
when it emanates from a point-source. On the 
other hand, the maximum degree of diffusion 
occurs when printing by daylight, or a thoroughly 
diffused source of artificial light, such as an illu- 
minated groundglass screen close to the negative 
—for the reason that the light-rays in this case 
strike the negative from many directions and, 
after passing through, spread in the space which 
separates the paper from the negative. Illus- 
tration Number Four, “Spreading Branches’, 
shows the effect which can be obtained by print- 
ing through clear glass placed over a negative. 
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METHODS AVAILABLE WHEN ENLARGING. A 
greater choice of methods exists when prints are 
made by means of an enlarger instead of by 
contact-printing. We have already noted the 
use of soft-focus lenses and Diffusion Disks for 
the purpose; also the employment of diffusing- 
screens made of wire and chiffon placed over an 
ordinary lens. 

With an enlarger which allows of hand focusing 
—i.e., one not of the automatic-focusing type—it 
is perfectly feasible to produce a small amount 
of diffusion by throwing the lens slightly out of 
sharp focus. When real vibratory quality of 
softness is desired however it is far better to use a 
diffusing-screen or special lens. 

Softness can be attained by interposing a 
diffusing-medium between the paper and the lens, 
such, for example, as a sheet of finely ground- 
glass laid against the paper with the ground-side 
out. A combination of a soft image superim- 


posed upon a sharp one can be produced by using 
the diffusing-medium during only a portion of 
the exposure. Another means is a screen com- 
posed of some very thin material of even weave, 
such as silk bolting-cloth or chiffon stretched 
evenly upon a frame like an artist’s canvas. 
Such a screen may be used in contact with the 
paper or separated different distances from it 
according to the effect one wishes to obtain. 
Any suggestion of a mesh pattern can be elimi- 
nated by keeping the screen in motion during the 
exposure. 

Although it is not claimed that all known 
methods of getting a diffused image are included 
among the ones described, the writer feels that 
those referred to are sufficiently varied in char- 
acter to cover the needs of the pictorialist and 
afford ample scope, as well, for interesting ex- 
periments upon the part of such readers as feel 
inclined to make them. 


The Lack of Interest in Photographic Magazines— 
Who or What Is to Blame? 


ARTHUR H. 


Mag) PARAGRAPH in the Publisher’s 
i} Column of the October issue of 
Puoto-Era MaGazineE, dealing 
with the above topic, furnishes 
ES considerable food for thought to 
those who are interested in photographic prog- 
ress. The Editor assumes there are about 
three million cameras in use in this country and 
we believe this to be a rather conservative esti- 
mate. Few of us realise to what extent cameras 
are being used today. Recently Printer’s Ink 
stated that during Labor-Day week of last year 
the Sterling Photo Company of Newark, N.J., 
turned out nearly 200,000 Kodak pictures of all 
sizes. This is only what one firm, in one city, in 
one week, did—what must have been the total 
output of prints for one year! 

The paragraph referred to goes on to state that 
the combined circulation of all American photo- 
graphic magazines does not exceed 50,000 copies 
permonth. These figures may be right, although 
we have been led to understand that the subscrip- 
tion list of Kodakery exceeds the number quoted. 
It is possible that the Editor did not consider 
this excellent little publication as ranking with the 
more pretentious magazines, as it is really a 
publicity medium devoted exclusively to East- 
man products. Be that as it may, the point 
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raised was ““Why are not the magazines better 
supported by this vast army of camera-users?”’ 
It was followed by a questionnaire which we will 
now attempt to answer briefly. 

Are the Photographic Magazines too much over 
the Heads of the General Readers? Without any 
desire to disparage our splendid magazines, to a 
certain degree they appear so to us. It takes an 
advanced worker to really understand much of 
the contents of the major magazines, especially 
the purely technical matter. 

Do They Fail to Interest and Hold the Beginner? 
Undoubtedly—the subscription lists show this. 
We think that Kodakery is an ideal magazine for 
the beginner; and, if the larger magazines 
devoted more space to the type of pictures and 
text found in its pages the average camera-user 
would be more likely to subscribe tothem. After 
all, it is the photographic tyro who most needs 
the help and inspiration that a magazine can 
offer. After one gets really interested in this 
most fascinating of all hobbies, a way is usually 
found to obtain the required information about 
the more intricate phases of the art. We must 
remember that it is the tyro of today who makes 
the pictorialist of tomorrow. 

Should They Confine Themselves to Pictorial 
Photography Exclusively, or to Optics, Chemistry 
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and Technique? To do either of these things 
exclusively would result in disaster—unless the 
magazines were subsidised in some way or other. 
There is not yet a sufficient number of people 
who take photography seriously to make such a 
venture either practical or profitable. In the 
entire country there are but a comparatively 
few persons who regularly exhibit pictures in the 
salons or enter the competitions in the maga- 
zines. Those who follow the various exhibitions 
and competitions notice the same names year 
after year. 

How Many of the Three Million Camera-Users 
Are Really Interested in Photography? Unfortu- 
nately, comparatively few of the people who own 
cameras are really interested in photography as a 
hobby. A camera is used merely as an auto- 
matic device—a means towards an end—to 
obtain pictures of friends, relatives and vacation 
scenes and activities. The finer aspects of photo- 
graphy are lost sight of entirely. An overwhelm- 
ing majority are satisfied to be just “‘button- 
pushers”. 








GODFREY PRIESTER 
HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNER’S COMPETITION 


Education concerning the merits and advan- 
tages of photography as an avocation is required 
to induce more people to explore the magic realms 
within which are to be found so much real pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. 

How Many Wish to Know Anything about Devel- 
oping, Printing and Enlarging? Not very many, 
especially in the larger cities. Modern photo- 
graphic methods do not encourage the average 
camera-owner to do his own after-work. It is so 
much easier to take one’s films to the corner drug- 
store and get this work done. Yet, those who 
know anything about photography must realise 
that this is not the way that leads to best results. 
In spite of the wide publicity propagated by 
makers of cameras and photographic accessories, 
the various processes are still more or less 
shrouded in mystery as far as the uninitiated are 
concerned. The endless array of formule and 
the complex technical data in the magazines 
serve only to bewilder the aspiring amateur pho- 
tographer. After all, are these things as vitally 
necessary as some people would have us believe? 
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Can any real improvement be made in the for- 
mul worked out by the manufacturers to use 
with their products? For at least ninety per 
cent. of the photographic work that the average 
person does, everything could be simplified and 
standardised. Take making prints, for instance 
—a tube of developer, a few ounces of hypo, and a 
package of printing-paper of the proper grade will 
yield good enough prints for almost anybody and 
any amateur purpose. The process is so simple 
that any boy or girl can master it after a very few 
attempts. We have experimented with many 
domestic and foreign formule but still find the 
regular M. Q. developer is just about as good as 
any of them for making prints. 

How Many Are Interested in Composition? 
Judging from the pictures one sees, few except ad- 
vanced workers. Education in this direction is 
sadly needed; but the principles must be taught 
in such a way that one does not need to have an 
art-education to be able to understand the essen- 
tial theories. Before anyone can make good pic- 
tures, a great deal must be learned about com- 
position, and the magazines will do well to devote 
more attention to the elementary phases of it. 

How Many Belong to a Camera Club? The 
Newark, N.J., Camera Club is one of the oldest 
photographic clubs in the country. It has its 
own building and a very complete equipment. 
Suppose that we take it as a typical example. 
The city of Newark has a population of approxi- 
mately half a million people. The membership 
of the Newark Camera Club is barely two 
hundred and quite a few of its members reside 
outside the city. Dr. J. B. Pardoe, one of its 
best-known members, lives at Bound Brook, 
N.J., some twenty or thirty miles distant. 
Various drives have been launched to bring in 
new members; but it has so far been found impos- 
sible to go beyond the two hundred mark. Con- 
sidering the size of the city, the number of people 
who use cameras, and the advantages of member- 
ship in this fine club, one could reasonably expect 


that its roster would have at least five hundred 
names instead of hardly two hundred. 

Who is to Blame or are Both Responsible to a 
Certain Degree? If there is any blame, it is hard 
to place it. It is, we think, just an unfortunate 
condition of affairs which all who have the best 
interests of photography at heart should do all 
in their power to mitigate. One cannot get away 
from the fact that a very wide interest is being 
taken in all branches of the photographic art. 
Never were there better opportunities for picture- 
making than at the present time. The universal 
use of the automobile enables people to go farther 
away from home where there are new scenes to 
portray. Camping and other outdoor activities 
are engaged in more than at any previous period. 
Plenty of exposures are being made, but unfor- 
tunately they are not of the worth-while kind. 

The functions of a photographic magazine are 
both inspirational and educational. We would 
like to quote a paragraph from a letter recently 
received from Mr. A. H. Beardsley. He says: 
“T am a firm believer in the spiritual power and 
benefit of sincere nature-love; and the camera 
leads to a deeper understanding of it all. There 
must first be the eyes to see and the heart to un- 
derstand before a real picture can be made”’. 

If the photographic magazines really want to 
induce more people to'take an interest in worth- 
while picture-making, they must print more arti- 
cles of an inspirational character—they must 
induce people to take a keener interest in nature. 
Those who are getting so much out of photo- 
graphy must induce their friends to take up this 
splendid hobby. Show them your pictures—tell 
them about the pleasure you derive from making 
them. Invite them to be your guests at the 
Camera Club some evening. 

Let’s all get together and give photography the 
boost that it so richly deserves. Let’s help the 
magazines all we can, not only by subscribing to 
them, but in other ways which will readily sug- 
gest themselves. 














The College-Man and the Camera 
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most people, college-years are 
precious years; years that are 
crammed with good times, with 
happy memories, with good friends. 
21" Memories of these years are good, 
but fade rather easily, or become indistinct— 
and to the younger generations, at times, some- 
what mythical. Year-books, annuals, and auto- 
graph-albums are good; but usually they are but 
bare, black-and-white statements of facts, with- 
out the certification of photographs, except in 
the case of the year-books. In these the first 
and often the chief attraction lies in the illus- 
trations,—a tribute to the necessity of pictures. 

There are various types of pictures that are 
popular in a college; snapshots of interclass and 
intercollegiate activities, pictures of friends, 
hikes and things of a somewhat personal interest, 
and photographs of beautiful scenery, buildings, 
and other things likely to be of interest to a 
greater number of people. The man with the 
camera and the experience in handling it is the one 
who gets these things. Very often his films 
bring him in a not inconsiderable income. One 
college-boy with a camera and a Frosh-Soph 
Hat-Scrap to photograph made a very respectable 
sum of money on just the three pictures he made. 
Another, with more experience and a more highly 
developed sense of the artistic, made pictures of 
the beautiful places about the campus that now 
adorn the walls of more than one college-room 
and home. 

The college-student without a camera, or the 
one with a camera which he bought as a plaything 
for the few idle moments, loses a great deal. All 
he sees in his college-career is his fraternity, 
his omnipresent studies with their attendant 
examinations, his friends of both sexes, his 
dances, class-riots, and intense dislike of his 
professors. On the other hand, the student who 
bought a camera with the express desire to make 
a record of his college-days or to see how many 
interesting and beautiful things he can photo- 
graph, is thereby training himself to be observant, 
to notice those things which go entirely over the 
heads of his friends. His is, to quote, “‘a face 
turned from the clod”. The result is that his is 
the happier life and the better-rounded life. It 
is entirely true that education does not consist 
in “book l’arnin’”’, but in a broadening of the 
outlook upon life. But at that, social events do 
not by any means broaden a man as he should be 
broadened. There is an esthetic side to every 
person, which, to get the best out of life, should 


be cultivated. An excellent way to do this is 
to try to make better pictures, to rise out of the 
class of common snapshooters. Almost anyone 
can be a casual snapshooter; but not everyone 
can have his pictures hung in some salon. Those 
that do so succeed usually do so only after years 
of experience and patient trying. Many stu- 
dents say that they would try to rise above the 
snapshooter class if only they had a worthy 
subject. They don’t stop to realise that there 
is beauty everywhere, if only they would look a 
little more closely. 

The picture adjoining this article is an example 
of what can be done if one is only on the alert. 
The subject is the beautiful Memorial Chapel of 
Middlebury College, seen through the pines that 
stud the upper campus. Snapped in the middle 
of winter, the snow covered the ground to a 
depth of nearly three feet. On the day before, a 
heavy snowstorm had come; but without the 
usual’ wind. The snow fell nearly vertically, 
and settled on the trees transforming them into 
things of exquisite beauty. Knowing as I did 
the fickleness of New England weather I did not 
dare to wait for a chance pleasant day to photo- 
graph all this loveliness; so about four o’clock on 
a gray January day I went to work and made the 
best photograph I could. I then went to my 
room fairly well satisfied with my work; but still 
devoutly wishing that the sun might have come 
out, if even for just a minute. Imagine my sur- 
prise, therefore, when, on getting up the next 
morning, I saw that during the night the clouds 
had cleared away, and the day was the best one 
that we had had for nearly a month. And by 
far the best thing about it was the fact that dur- 
ing the night no wind had arisen, as so often 
happens when a storm clears off, and the snow 
was still all on the trees. The sunlight brought 
out a delicacy of tracery that had been almost 
hidden the afternoon before. Impatient as I 
was, I had to wait until classes were over before 
I could get out to photograph the scene. It was 
then nearly noon, but for a wonder, the snow had 
melted very little, owing to the rather unpleasant 
coldness of the air. And still the wind held off. 
I felt that to delay any longer was merely to 
tempt the gods, so in ten minutes the picture was 
made. Even then the snow was beginning to 
drop off the trees, and inside an hour the scene 
had returned to its normal appearance. For the 
benefit of those who are afraid that a small 
negative will not enlarge, let me say that this 
picture was enlarged from a 244 x 314 negative, 
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made with a No. 1 Autographic Kodak Junior. 

The building here portrayed has always been a 
favorite with photographers, because it lends 
itself so well to pictorial effect. It is a combina- 
tion of Greek temple and old New England 
church; yet, strange as this mixture of architec- 
tures is, there is in the entire building not one 
jarring or inharmonious note. It is a gift to the 
college from ex-Governor John A. Mead, of the 
class of 1864, and is a memorial to those Middle- 
bury students who gave their lives in the World 
War. It is as pleasing to the ear as to the eye, 
for every evening at twilight its chimes are 
played. Still another note of beauty is found in 
this structure, for, until very late every night, the 
lantern of its steeple is lighted, as is also its porch. 
The lighted steeple can be seen for miles in every 
direction, and is like a candle in the window for 


every Middlebury student returning homeward. 

But in Middlebury, as everywhere else, ama- 
teur photography is coming into more general 
notice. It may even be that sometime a regular 
course in photography, conducted by the Chemis- 
try Department, will be offered. ‘This is being 
done more and more, especially in the larger 
colleges, and the classes are well filled. The value 
of these courses cannot be too highly estimated; 
no college will suffer that offers them, nor will any 
student suffer that elects them, for they develop 
the finer side of a man, and teach him to be 
observant to a degree that few other courses 
achieve. More and more students are becoming 
interested in photography as an avocation and 
pastime, and the quality of work done is very 
creditable, and constantly improving. The future 
is bright for photography at colleges. 


Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
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Chapter XVII—The Industrial Kinematographer 


trial photographer carried around 
a huge camera, at times up to 16 x 20 
in size and the 8 x 10 was considered 
the baby of the family. At present, 
there are many old-timers who use the 8 x 10 sup- 
plemented by the 5 x 7; but there are a number 
of the younger men who use the 4.x 5 and even 
the 314 x 414 for industrial work, enlarging after- 
ward to obtain the desired print. The smaller 
camera is more convenient and less expensive to 
operate; and, besides, it is a better instrument in 
that it offers the advantages of the short focus, 
normal angle lens. The trend is ever toward the 
smaller camera, and there are some successful 
pictorial photographers who use the tiny vest- 
pocket camera and who produce wonderful 8 x 10 
and 11 x 14 prints from these little negatives. 

The industrial kinematographer may well profit 
by this example. Most of the work which he will 
do will not be such that the standard film is 
demanded, for this is not necessary except in 
such cases as those in which theatrical projection 
is expected. 

Now before going farther, let us consider the 
field of industrial kinematography. Strictly 
speaking, that would cover the entire field of this 
volume; but, for the present, let us consider it 
to mean those films which are produced for 
another person or individual for their private 
use. This will include record films for con- 





tractors, films for private expeditions, home- 
portraits, films for clubs and societies, educational 
films for limited circulation and so forth. 

The record films will be made for distant 
managing-boards. Suppose that a large irriga- 
tion-dam was being built near your home. You 
could make films which showed the actual prog- 
ress of the work, to be sent to the home-office in 
a distant city. This would serve most purposes 
of personal investigation and save a large bill 
for traveling-expenses. If you are operating a 
Vitalux camera, you could furnish the projector 
for $150 and supply prints at $10 each and make 
a very good profit. If you were operating a sub- 
standard camera you could provide the projector 
for a like sum, and supply one hundred-foot reels 
at $15 and make good. With standard equip- 
ment you would have to charge upwards of $250 
for the projector and you should get at least 
fifty cents per foot for the negative alone with 
five cents per foot extra for prints. Thus the 
non-standard camera seems to take the lead in 
this particular work. These films will be used 
only a few times, and the form is of no moment, 
if the projection is good. 

There should be a good field in home-portrait- 
ure. The companies which produce amateur 
cameras have made the venture because of the 
demand of home movies. There are thousands 
of homes in which a projector could be placed if a 
dependable source of supply were obtained, but 
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whose members fear to try to make their own 
film. Thus the field is open for the enterprising 
kinematographer who will place such projectors 
i and agree to make films for the owners at a 
reasonable charge. We all know that the owners 
of Kodaks patronise the portrait-photographer, so 
the kinematographer can build up a good busi- 
ness, even if his customers own their own cameras. 

You can place projectors at one hundred and 
fifty dollars, less than the cost of a good phono- 
graph, and can supply prints for the Vitalux at 
$5.00 and for the substandard at $7.50 per 
hundred feet and make a reasonable profit. Get 
more if you can, of course. A good form of con- 
tract would be to install the projector for $200 
and issue a coupon-book calling for a dozen films 
to be made at the owner’s request. Remember 
to emphasise the fact that there is a library- 
service for these films. This will give the owner 
a wide variety of films at a cost equal to that of a 
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good phonograph record, and will also give him 
the opportunity to have records of his own family. 
Needless to say, the kinematographer should 
obtain the agency for his district. 

I do not advise this work for the standard film. 
You cannot afford to supply standard film for 
less than one hundred dollars per reel. Even 
then you would be operating on a dangerously 
close margin. With the Vitalux outfit you can 
sell complete reels or rather belts for $5.00 and 
make good. These will cost you $1.50, which price 
includes the negative-stock, developing and print- 
ing-charge and the completed print. This belt 
runs about two minutes, which is a good run for 
family-use. If you have an inclination toward 
child-photography and home-portraiture you 
should be able to build up a very good business 
in this line. If your prospective patrons are of 
an age or class which are interested in the kinema 
more than is usual, you may find the sub-standard 
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outfits such as the Filmo, the Ciné-Kodak or the 
Victor somewhat more appealing in spite of the 
slightly higher operating-expense, for these cam- 
eras use a film which is a miniature ribbon film 
just like the standard. 

In these cameras the one hundred-foot reel will 
run about four minutes and costs six dollars, so 
the time per minute is about twice that of the 
Vitalux. A complete discussion of these various 
cameras and projectors will be found in “‘Kine- 
matography for the Amateur’’. 

You may also be able to interest the city super- 
intendent of education in such a plan. Two or 
three projectors could be provided; and, as they 
are easily portable, these projectors could be used 
in all of the schools in turn. The low cost of film 
would make them practical for production on such 
a small scale, and you could work up a good busi- 
ness in educational films such as have been dis- 
cussed in the chapter relating to that work. 

Similar work can be carried on for societies, 
clubs and civic organisations. The existing con- 
ditions in your city will give you an idea as to the 
films which should be in demand. As many clubs 
are of an educational nature, you could stress 
that point, together with the library advantages. 
Many more possibilities will suggest themselves 
to you as you develop this work. 

There are also many opportunities to make 
standard film for general distribution. Thus an 
historical society will desire a film of a pageant 
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to be distributed in the schools and clubs of the 
state, and to be filed in their archives. This will 
call for standard-gauge film. 

Organisations such as the Society for Visual 
Education will often purchase scenic films and 
others of an educational nature. 

Museums and universities will often want films 
of expeditionary work, excavations, research, 
natural history and similar films. This work is 
very closely allied with educational work. 

The Department of Agriculture in various 
states will often work out a solution of distressing 
problems. A motion-picture film will spread the 
good work more efficiently than printed instruc- 
tions and far more rapidly than a limited corps 
of demonstrators. New ideas, elementary science 
and similar subjects can be treated in a like 
manner. 

Improved working-methods and new discover- 
ies can be presented to technical societies, serving 
them much as the educational film does the 
student; but, of course, such films will be more 
technical in character. 

So you will find that the field of industrial 
photography is unlimited. It is greater than the 
field of industrial still-photography, and a list of 
the applications of that art would fill this volume. 
The exact field you will work and the subjects in 
which you will specialise will depend upon your 
market and yourself. 

(To be continued.) 
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Solarisation 


E. HINRICHS 


WHE chemical change that takes place 
4, within the photographic emulsion 
when an exposure is made remains 
as an unsolved mystery. Solarisa- 
tion, meaning the reversal of the 
photographic image by over-exposure, is a term 
applied to one of the phenomenal changes that 
take place within the emulsion upon exposure to 
light, and therefore its chemistry also remains a 
mystery. This may account for the very infre- 
quent use of the word. 

A search through all available literature on 
photography was not very satisfying. A short 
definition in ‘‘Wilson’s Cyclopzedic Photography”’ 








of the year 1894 and an article in “A Brother’s 
Boc~ on Photography” of the year 1892 dealing 
mostly with solarisation on wet plates was all that 
could be found. 

This much information was enough to en- 
courage one to make some experiments on the 
subject. The necessary equipment was soon 
brought together. A roll-film camera, two rolls 
of film of two different manufactures, and a good 
strong tripod were all that was needed. 

Then when the first pleasant Sunday came 
along, a short hike into the hills to a suitable 
location, and all was ready for the exposures and 
an interesting experiment. 
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The exposures were arranged as follows: 


Consecutive increase 
in exposure over 


No. of Neg. Exposure Stop the first 
3. 1/25 sec. F/22 1 

S. 1/25 sec. F/11 + 

5. 1/25 sec. F/6.3 16 

T. 8 sec. F/32 128 

9. 128 sec. F/32 2,048 

a3: 200 sec. F/6.3 102,400 


Thus the last exposure was 102,400 approxi- 
mate times longer than the first. This last 
exposure is the one that resulted in a positive. 

These films were then developed by the time- 
and-temperature method in a tank. When dry, 
the results were noted and the following con- 
clusions were made: 

1. Both films showed that there is a certain 
point of correct exposure where the negative 
shows a crispness and brilliancy, and as soon as 
this exposure point is passed this crispness and 
brilliancy commence to fall away slowly with 
increased exposure. This is especially noticeable 
in the highlights and also somewhat in the 
shadows. 

The negative takes on a smoother appear- 
ance and a lifelessness becomes apparent with 
over-exposure. This is a fault so often put on to 


a lens, camera, or plate; many a good instru- 
ment or plate being condemned outright because 
of this very fault that was so evident in these 
over-exposed negatives. 

2. It was found that shadows constantly in- 
crease in density. The highlights increase in 
density up to a certain point, after which they 
commence to fall off in density and keep growing 
weaker and weaker until they are of the same 
density as the shadows. When shadows and 
highlights reach the same density, then the turn- 
ing point has been reached. Continued exposure 
beyond that point will result in a positive. 

3. The turning point is at approximately 60,000 
times normal exposure or about one minute at 
F/8, and a positive can be had with an exposure 
of about three to four minutes at F/6.3 on a 
bright day. 

The real practical value of an experiment like 
this is not so much in the making of a positive 
by direct exposure as in the opportunity that it 
offers one to study the results that can be had 
with exposures of varying lengths, as well as es- 
tablishing the point of correct exposure with a 
certain camera, lens, or plate or combination of 
these three essentials of photography. 
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Some Experiences with C. P. Chemicals 
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HEN I first delved into photography, 
a study of price-lists showed me 
‘ 45> that there were chemicals C. P. and 
rs) chemicals U. S. P.; also chemicals 
Re ESSE} with various other college degrees, 
such as Tech., C. B. or G.S. B. These last, how- 
ever, were of minor importance, as they con- 
cerned themselves with such trivialities as the 
kind of stopper with which the bottle was pro- 
vided or were lacking entirely the essential symbol 
of purity. 

As C. P. meant chemically pure, and U. S. P. 
meant United States pure—avoiding trouble with 
pharmacopeeia—and as the province of chem- 
istry was obviously broader than our national 
confines, I there highly resolved that from then 
on I would use nothing but C. P. chemicals. 

And my troubles commenced—also my dairy- 
man’s. But the dairyman, being intelligent, 
recognised his at once, but it took me several 
years to realise my own. The dairyman comes 
into the story because I had furnished him a 
bottle of ordinary commercial sulphuric acid to 
use in the Babcock test for butterfat. It worked 
so well that he came back for more. This time 
I gave him a bottle of sulphuric acid, C. P., with 
the explanation that it ought to be the best ever. 
But it wasn’t. 

It seems that the duty of the sulphuric acid 
was to dissolve the cheese (casein) and various 
other substances in the milk so that the fat would 
separate and rise into the graduated neck of the 
test-bottle where it was read off directly as per 
















cent. 

The C. P. acid was too strong; you couldn’t tell 
the cream from India ink. “Burned it up”, was 
the terse explanation, and the dairyman resumed 
the use of the ordinary commercial acid. Not so 
the photographer. 

My first trouble was with a bottle of sodium 
carbonate. If bottled sulphite of soda was the 
best to use, I concluded that bottled carbonate 
of soda should be equally good. This happened 
to be ‘“‘sodium carbonate, C. P. crystals”, which 
introduced further complications. I was just 
learning to use Velox. I had compounded the 
developer carefully according to directions, using 
the C. P. carbonate; but the prints were foggy. 

They were waterscapes; maybe that was why— 
too much ultra-violet light. Or perhaps the 
print was over-exposed and under-developed; or 
not enough bromide of potassium in the devel- 
oper; or perhaps it was a poor negative—too thin 
and lacking in contrast. Or maybe the develop- 


ing-light was too bright for safety. Or the paper 
might be old, or hypo might have gotten into the 
developer. 

Then I dived down into the direction-sheet and 
came up with an idea. An excess of sodium car- 
bonate in the developer might be the cause of 
chemical fog. That was it! C. P. sodium car- 
bonate was too strong—like the dairyman’s acid. 
The effect was the same as if I had used too much 
carbonate. 

So I mixed up a new batch of developer, using 
only half the amount of carbonate called for. 
But there was apparently no improvement, so 
I called it a day and got to bed before sunrise. 

After consulting my files of Photro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, Photo-Miniature, and the various Year- 
Books, I tackled the problem again with a fresh 


mind. I read the label on the bottle, “C. P. 
crystals”. Crystals. Crystals? That was the 
trouble. The formula called for powdered or 


anhydrous carbonate, which is considerably 
stronger than the crystals. I had used half as 
much carbonate as the formula called for; 
whereas I should have used two and one-half 
times as much as it called for—five times as much 
as I had actually used. 

I mixed up another lot of developer according 
to revised specifications; but this was treating the 
C. P. carbonate of soda as if it were the common 
garden variety, and it seemed to resent it. At 
any rate the fog was worse. 

Of course, I tried again—several times, but 
with no better luck. Fortunately, the formulas 
generally called for several ounces of sodium 
carbonate, so the bottle was soon empty; other- 
wise there is no telling how much time and mate- 
rial I might have wasted. I didn’t get a single 
good print while I was using that bottle of C. P. 
carbonate. 

After that, so far as carbonate of soda was 
concerned, I picked out a_ photographically 
tested brand, not C. P., and have used it success- 
fully ever since. I buy it in quantities as it is 
cheap, and keeps well, and best of all, works well. 
In order to be sure that the strength is always the 
same, I use the anhydrous carbonate, for the 
crystals are efflorescent and thus tend to become 
stronger with age. 

But I had not yet learned my lesson. I bought 
a pound of potassium bromide, C. P.; and unfor- 
tunately formulas do not call for large amounts 
of potassium bromide. In fact, a few grains of 
potassium bromide go a very long ways; and if 
one never made sepia enlargements, a pound of 
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it would last forever. So this time my troubles, 
C. P., lasted a full calendar year. 

I had begun to hear of Artura paper. A photo- 
grapher in Los Angeles told me there was no silver 
paper to compare with it. He specialised in 
platinum, yet his receptionist had fooled him 
into taking an Artura print for a platinum. I 
met a man from the Artura factory who had 
inhaled too many halogens and had to come west 
for his health. He told me more about Artura; 
it was the “‘wonder paper of the age’’—all the 
professionals used it. Why use anything else 
when any kind of negative would give a better 
print on some grade of Artura? 

I capitulated by ordering a complete line of 
Artura in all grades and surfaces. Being a profes- 
sional paper, formulas were given on a generous 
scale. I mixed up several gallons of concentrated 
stock solutions using my C. P. bromide whenever 
the occasion demanded, though the story of 
Artura itself as told me by the man from the 
factory should have warned me of the danger of 
too implicit reliance in C. P. chemicals. 

Artura had made its reputation as a product of 
Columbus, Ohio, and when the Eastman Kodak 
Company bought it, the factory was transferred 
to Rochester; but the process which had worked 
to perfection in Columbus didn’t work so well in 
Rochester. 

The Eastman Kodak Company tried every pos- 
sible means to bring the quality up to standard. 
They were sticklers for C. P. chemicals; but C. P. 
didn’t seem to turn the trick this time. They 
thought the trouble might be in the water, so 
they even went so far as to bring some of the 
Columbus water to Rochester; but to no avail. 

They finally found the trouble in the sodas. It 
seems that the Artura Company had used an ordi- 
nary brand which contained a small amount of 
bicarbonate of soda as an impurity, and this small 
amount of impurity had been the important 
factor. 

With high hopes I began with Artura; but my 
first prints were poor and the next ones were 
worse. They were flatter or foggier or more 
over-exposed than any prints I could ever have 
imagined. I shortened the exposure; but it only 
increased the time of development without any 
material effect on the appearance of the prints. 
I mixed up special developers for contrast; I 
added more bromide; I ran the gamut of the 
grades of Artura and Carbon Black; I jumped 
from rough to buff and back again; I changed 
negatives; I warmed the developer or put it on 
ice—but the fog would not be dissipated. 

I tried Non-Curling Artura in all its grades, 
and I had to admit the results somewhat re- 
sembled photographic prints; but, at the best, 





they were not so good as the worst I could do on 
Velox or Cyko. There were no gradations of 
contrast—a_ soot-and-whitewash or a uniform 
fog—but the soot and the fog were not even a 
decent black—only an unpleasant greenish black. 

Always I ended my sessions of printing by 
switching back to Cyko or Velox. Using the same 
developer that had failed on Artura, I could get 
perfect prints on Cyko or Velox, or even contact 
prints on bromide paper. 

But I was obstinate. My faith in Artura never 
wavered. Wasn’t the frontispiece in the Ameri- 
can Annual of Photography an absolutely perfect 
portrait on Artura Iris, Grade E, Smooth? How 
else could one get such wonderful lights in the 
eyes, such pearly highlights? 

For a whole year I devoted myself to the task 
of getting a good print on Artura; the large 
batches of stock-solution were holding out won- 
derfully well. Morning, noon or night, in winter 
with the darkroom close to freezing, or in summer 
with the temperature above 100°, I was always 
ready to try one more print on Artura. 

Five minutes was enough to make a single 
print; so once when I had just that much time to 
spare, I made a print on Iris. It was as poor as 
all the rest; but the developer was absolutely 
fresh, so I bottled it up to use again the next day. 

When I made the print on Iris the next day 
there was a change—I got a red fog instead of a 
green fog. I always got a red fog when I saved 
over-developer that had been used to develop 
even a single Iris print. 

The net result of my year’s effort seemed to be 
the knowledge that good results could not be 
obtained on Iris unless you used absolutely fresh, 
and that it couldn’t be done 











clean developer 
even then. 

Then suddenly one day, after I had been 
making platinum-prints, I decided that even 
the wet platinum-prints looked too flat; and a 
platinum-print is more beautiful wet than dry. 
Even though it involved a complete change of all 
solutions from developer to fixing-bath and the 
mixing of the new solutions, I decided to try 
Artura Iris. 

Half-heartedly I made the exposure and put 
the sheet of paper into the developer. Slowly 
the image began to build up—no fog as yet— 
apparently a little under-exposed—the negative 
had been over-exposed and over-developed— 
couldn’t expect much in the highlights—but there 
was no fog as yet—that was certainly something. 

Incredulously I watched the details building up 
in the highlights; with both feet and one hand I 
executed a Charleston, while with the other hand 
I plunged a perfect print into the acid short stop. 

It was a large portrait head, and even in the 
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bright light of day it seemed as technically perfect I still use C. P. bromide of potassium, but with 
as the frontispiece in the American Annual. this important difference, I never weigh out the 
There was the same soft luster in the eyes, the required amount according to the formula. In 
same pearly highlights on the teeth, the same fact, I never add any bromide at all to my stock- 
velvety olive black in the shadows. All that I solutions. After the stock-solution has been 
had fondly attributed to skilful retouching was _ diluted and poured out in the tray ready for use, 
here in the straight print. I was hardly more I take a medicine-dropper and carefully add the 
elated on the day the whistles tooted the end of exact number of drops of saturated solution of 


the Great War. bromide of potassium which experience shows me 
I had succeeded in spite of the C. P. bromide, _ is necessary for the particular paper I am using. 
for Iris will stand an immense amount of bromide. Sometimes, for very small batches of developer, 


The trouble was that never before had I had a_ I use a 10% solution of bromide. The saturated 
negative sufficiently exposed and fully developed _ solution is approximately five times as strong as 
so that it possessed sufficient density and contrast the 10% solution, and where only a few ounces of 
for printing on Iris. When I had printed my developer are used, a half a drop too much of the 
negatives on the more contrasty grades of Non- saturated solution might spoil the developer for 
Curling Artura, results had also been poor, for the best results with certain papers. I consider 
Non-Curling Artura demands very much less five drops of the 10% solution as equivalent to 
bromide than Artura Iris. Due to the C. P. one drop of the saturated solution. 


bromide, there had always been an excess of Although it is present in the least amount, the 
bromide in the developer; this it was that ac- bromide of potassium is the most important single 
counted for the greenish blacks. constituent in a developer. 
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A few drops too much or too little of a satu- 
rated solution of bromide of potassium will make 
more trouble in a developer than a variation of 
an ounce or two in the amount of the sodas. 

My troubles with C. P. chemicals were not yet 
over with, however. My next difficulty was due 
to some potassium ferricyanide, C. P., which I 
had purchased at the same time as the potassium 
bromide just mentioned. 

I had been getting excellent results with sepias 
on Wellington bromide; but on changing to 
Eastman’s Royal Bromide my troubles com- 
menced. I used to read about blisters on bro- 
mide paper, but had never gotten a single blister. 
Suddenly I never got anything but blisters; they 
were more numerous than the sands on the sea- 
shore, only they were always much larger. 

I tried slicing them and pasting them down— 
nouse. I tried salt in the wash-water; I hardened 
the gelatine in formaldehyde; I tried wash-water 
from every available source; I even went so far 
as hardening my black-and-white prints in form- 
aldehyde and allowing them to dry thoroughly 
for several weeks before putting them into the 
sepia baths. But always to no purpose; the 
blisters always came and the most highly prized 
enlargements always developed the most bounti- 
ful crop of blisters. 

I finally began to suspect that C. P. was again 
at the bottom of the trouble; but I had gotten 
such good results on Wellington bromide that I 
could hardly credit the possibility. Then I 
noticed that Wellington paper blistered in an 
Eastman bath, but Royal Bromide did not 
blister in a Wellington bath. 

A little work with pencil and paper soon showed 
me that the Wellington bath contained 324 
grains of potassium ferricyanide and 51% grains 
of potassium bromide per ounce of solution as 
finally diluted ready for use. The Eastman 


formula called for 10 grains of each substance per 
ounce of solution. 





The stronger bath tends to give warmer sepias; 
but too strong a bath unduly softens the film 
and causes blisters. My C. P. chemicals, with 
the Wellington formula, had simply given a 
warmer-toned print, but with the more concen- 
trated Eastman formula, they had made too 
strong a bath and caused the blistering. The 
obvious remedy was to use a weaker bath. 

In the matter of distilled water I had for a long 
time incurred unnecessary expense until I noticed 
that the distilled water purchased from the 
battery-station caused more milkiness with silver- 
nitrate than the ordinary tap-water. Investi- 
gation showed that the distilled water was 
shipped in wooden barrels and that considerable 
sediment always gathered in the bottom of the 
barrel. Plain boiled water will often answer all 
photographic needs. 

Even when I turned from my camera to the 
radio and the automobile, I found that I was still 
pursued by the paradox of C. P. chemicals 
causing unexpected trouble on account of their 
very purity. C. P. sulphuric acid, formerly 
more than at present, often contained as an im- 
purity small amounts of platinum due to the fact 
that the purest acid was concentrated in plati- 
num-vessels. Although the platinum might not 
exceed one or two parts in ten million, this was 
sufficient to cause damage when it was used for 
the electrolyte in a storage-battery. 

Truly C. P. chemicals must be used with a cer- 
tain amount of discrimination. It is a good deal 
like planting watermelon seeds in California. 
Sometimes you plant them at the top of a hill 
ten inches high; sometimes you plant them at 
the bottom of a hole ten inches deep. It all 
depends. You plant them on a hill so that the 
seed will not rot from excess of moisture, and you 
plant them in a hole so that they will not fail to 
sprout for lack of moisture. Experience is a good 
teacher, but sometimes her ways are not only 
rather exasperating but positively discouraging. 
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Thrills with a Camera 


WORTH C. KNOWLES 


OT everyone realises the advantages 

of carrying a camera on pleasure 
jaunts with a motorcycle. Like 
“a bs : binoculars and other instruments 
Peoshe. are which make travel more interesting 
Pea. s ; 
the Kodak adds to the joys of motorcycling. 
Moreover, along the obscure paths which only a 
two-wheeler can travel, lie scenic offerings not 
found beside the beaten trail. 

To camera-enthusiasts who follow motor- 
cycle sports, every summer brings new experi- 
ences in competition events at the race-tracks 
and on the hills, affording unusual opportunities 
for action-pictures—photographs_ with _high- 
speed thrills in them. Always, there comes an 
exhilarating thrill from following in a view- 
finder the flashes of fast motors around an oval 
track, recording indelibly on film every slide and 
whirl of the wheels in the death-defying battle 
on the curves. 

Here’s where a Graflex with its high-speed 
focal-plane shutter and fast lens stops the action, 
and the finished pictures are without a blur from 
the rapid motion. 

Its reflecting-mirror showing an image of the 





same size as the finished print enables the 
photographer to follow riders around the track 
with ease; and if one is using a Special Kodak 
or a Speed Graphic, a direct view-finder attached 
to the top of the camera is of great aid, being 
especially adapted to following swiftly moving 
objects. The Speed Graphic comes equipped 
with this type of finder and the Special Kodak 
may be fitted with one at small cost. 

If it is a hill-climbing contest, the furtive 
camera-eye follows the rider far up the slope to 
the finish tape, registering sharply every move of 
the machine and rider. Sometimes the two- 
wheeler rears high, turns over, and goes bounding 
down the incline, scattering onlookers before it. 

The speed and flexibility of the motorcycle 
make it possible for the cameraman to cover 
many miles on a_ holiday, finding pictorial 
possibilities which he could not have otherwise 
reached within so brief a time. When he 
desires to photograph scenic places along the 
route, the camera is readily mounted on a metal 
tripod and the Kodak Self-Timer operates the 
shutter, enabling the lone traveler to add human 
interest to his pictures. 
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A TRIUMPH OF THE TRACK 


CLIMBING TECOLOTE HILL 
WORTH C. KNOWLES 
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EDITORIAL 








Electric Telephotography 

HE present method of transmitting photo- 

graphs, and all kinds of written and printed 
matter over telephone wires by the Bell system 
is one of the marvels of modern science. To send 
a photograph by first-class mail from Boston to 
San Francisco—a distance of about three 
thousand miles—in the usual way, takes about 
six days; by electric telephotography not more 
than seven minutes, in the case of a picture five 
by seven inches! Since the speed of the elec- 
tric current equals that of light which travels 
with a velocity of 186,000 miles per second, 
the electric telephoto. operations of transmitting 
and receiving must necessarily synchronise. 

As far back as 1902 the German physicist 
Dr. Arthur Korn, of Munich, had been experi- 
menting~ successfully with electric telephoto- 
graphy, using a method of his own invention and 
designating his results “‘teleautographs’. He 
was able to wire portrait-photographs with 
eminent success, although his pictures, being 
marked by widely separated, parallel lines, had 
the appearance of coarsely executed woodcuts. 
We recall the sensation created by the French- 
man, Edouard Bélin who, on November 14, 1920, 
demonstrated his method of electric telephoto- 
graphy by means of his “‘teleostereograph’’, in 
the offices of the New York World, in the presence 
of Mr. Pulitzer and a large aggregation of 
scientists. According to press-reports, M. Bélin 
wired a number of photographs to the editorial 
rooms of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a distance 
of one thousand miles. However, the trans- 
mission depended upon the successful preparation 
of a copper cylinder bearing a photograph 
executed in bas-relief, a stylus connected to a 
telephone-transmitter tracing the bas-relief. It 
does not appear that the Bélin system came into 
practical use, however. 

Profiting by these and more recent inventions, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
experimented incessantly for several years and, 
utilising standard types of telephone and tele- 
graph apparatus, succeeded in developing a 
system of transmitting pictures that is at once 
simple, rapid and accurate. Although this 
method of tele-electric transmission has been in 
use for nearly two years—New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and, recently, Boston, 


being the sending and receiving stations—not 
until November, 1926, did Boston enjoy the 
sensation of participating in this wonderful 
system of transmission, and several leading 
papers, in Boston and San Francisco, began to 
publish simultaneously full-page advertisements 
of prominent financial firms. That was, indeed, 
an event of local, historical importance. Nor was 
Puoto-Era MaGazinE asleep; for on Decem- 
ber 4, through the efforts of the writer, the 
Boston office of the Bell system transmitted the 
photograph, “Flirtation”, by Dr. J. B. Pardoe, 
across the continent; and six five by seven 
contact-prints, made from the negative elec- 
trically created in San Francisco, were received in 
Boston, by air-mail, only three days later. 

With the omission of technical details which 
only an expert would understand, the method 
will be found to be as simple as it is declared to 
be. The copy, properly lighted, is photographed 
on a five by seven plate from which, when 
developed and fixed, a contact diapositive film 
is made. The positive film is inserted in the 
transmitter simply by rolling it around a cylinder 
or drum. During transmission, a very small 
and intense beam of light shines through the 
film on to a photo-electric cell within. The film 
is rotated at a uniform speed, and by means of a 
screw-mechanism is caused to advance parallel 
to the axis of the cylinder. The relative motion 
of the light to the picture on the cylinder is 
therefore the same as that of a phonograph- 
needle to a cylindrical record. In this way, 
each minute portion of the picture in turn affects 
the intensity of the light reaching the photo- 
electric cell. This variation in the amount of 
light striking the sensitive surface of the cell gives 
rise to current-variations which, through the 
agency of a vacuum-tube amplifier and modu- 
lator, control the current flowing through the 
telephone line. At the receiving-end, an unex- 
posed photographic film corresponding in size to 
the diapositive at the other end, is rotated under 
a beam of light in a manner similar to that 
at the transmitting-end. The two films are 
caused to rotate at exactly the same speed, and 
the impulses starting from the photo-electric cell 
at the sending-end control the amount of light 
reaching the film at the receiving-end. The 
developed result is a negative from which, while 
still wet, good contact prints may be made. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pnoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-ErRaA MaGazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Paoto-Era Maaazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition, 

Subject—Miscellaneous 

Closed October 31, 1926 

First Prize: Mary Callaghan. 

Second Prize: Clifford M. Johnston. 

Third Prize: Bruce Metcalfe. 
Honorable Mention: D. W. Coberly; J. H. Field; 
Frank H. Foster; G. W. French; Russell J. Goodall; 


Johan Helders; Zoltan Herczech; George T. Hillman; 


Duane P. Hotchkiss; Leon Janne; Mrs. Inez B. Kelso; 
Dr. K. Koike; Eugene H. Lemay; L. H. Longwell; J. S. 
Loomis; Edward D. Mudge; I. Nakatsukasa; R. L. 
Pollard; W. H. Rice; J. R. Ross; Valentino Sarra; U. M. 
Schmidt; Henry Sill; John Skara; Burton Slade, Jr.; 
Dr. F. F. Sornberger; Dr. Max Thorek; Horace Ty- 
zack; Alfons Weber; Wm. O. Yates. 


Subjects for Competition—1927 
“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 
“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.”’ Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.”’ Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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AT THE LANDING 
MARY CALLAGHAN 


FIRST PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 
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THE POOL OF LONDON 


SECOND PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


Advanced Competition 


THE genre-piece, ““At the Landing’’, preceding page, 
is clearly a composition at once original and engag- 
ing. Had the conditions of light and perspective been 
less favorable, it is quite likely that the discriminat- 
ing artist, Mary Callahan, would have saved her film; 
for a boat-landing with onlookers about is a thrilling 
moment. Here, a dozen or so of men stand ready 
waiting, or watching the proceedings, so that every eye 
is directed toward one spot, producing a sense of con- 
centrated interest. Thus, we have cohesion and unity, 
instead of an heterogeneous manifestation. The 
slanting rays of the afternoon-sun produce welcome, 
oblique shadows, and the roof of the landing supplies a 
wide and deep shadow that is indispensable to a solid 
foundation of this unusual and virile composition. The 
captious critic may object to the strong highlight at the 
left, the brilliantly lighted tops of two automobiles or 
trucks that stand outside, or, possibly, to the long 
narrow highlights at the right; but nothing detracts 
seriously from the group of observers standing in the 
midst of grateful sunshine and a huge framework of the 
landing-structure while receiving the unstinted atten- 
tion of the discriminating beholder. 

Data: Made at Murray Bay, Quebec; July, 3 p.M.; 
bright light; 3144 x 414 camera; 5-inch R.R. lens; stop 
4; 1/25 second; roll-film; Rodinal; Wellington Bromide. 

The large array of flat boats, pictured by C. M. 
Johnston, may not be a rare sight on the Thames, at 
London; but the print proved to be a successful entry in 
this ‘‘Miscellaneous” competition. It was nothing less 
than an extremely fortunate moment where the camer- 
ist chose to perpetuate this scene from the viewpoint on 
London Bridge. The “‘Pool” is a name given to a part 
of the river Thames, just below London Bridge, where 
the stream is divided into two channels by the rows of 








CLIFFORD M. JOHNSTON 


vessels anchored in it. Seen in perspective, and some- 
what diagonally, with the addition of an adequate 
degree of atmosphere—which element is plentiful in 
London—as presented by Mr. Johnston, the ‘‘Pool” 
forms a grateful pictorial theme. The artist has shown 
his sense of artistic perception by including some water- 
craft in the distance, at the left, and supplying the 
needed balance to his composition in the form of a 
structure at the opposite end. The division of water 
and sky is admirable. 

Data: December, 11 A.m.; light diffused by fog; 
Ansco 214 x 314; 5-inch Ansco Anastigmat; stop F/8; 
1/5 second; roll-film; print on Barnet paper. 

“Snowy Hillside’ represents a scene in the woods 
near Toronto, Canada, at a time when in New England 
the snow is nearly gone. The lure of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
picture, however, consists in the bold and graceful 
curves of shadows that appear to be frolicking on the 
snow. They seem to be dashing around the farther 
group of trees, at the left, playing hide-and-seek, as it 
were. As they come rushing down the hillside, they 
indicate the topography of these woods, thus imparting 
a charm to the view that is irresistible. As a pictorial 
effort, per se, the scene would gain if the tonality of the 
receding trees were graded. The trees, in the fore- 
ground, are admirable in their expressed values; but 
those farther away should be lighter in tone, even as 
we are taught in the drawing-school. This slight 
change and consequent improvement can easily be 
effected by putting a little restraining color on the 
corresponding parts in the negative. At present, this 
particular batch of trees is a little insistent in its present 
and needlessly dark key. 

Made in April, near Toronto; 4x5 Korona view- 
camera; 634-inch Anastigmat; 4 x 5 Agfa film-pack; 
K-2 ray-filter; 1 second; Rytol; enlarged on P. M. C. 

Wicrrep A. FReENcH. 
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THIRD PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


Use of the Camera 


I taink that The Union’s Course in Photography 
under the leadership of Mr. Edwin C. Howard, the 
president of The Union Camera Club, Boston, is 
doing fine work. It has been my experience, as I 
wander here and there, that the majority of camera- 
owners have little idea of how to use a camera. Of 
course, a large per cent. of snapshooters believe that in 
possessing a toy of a few dollars’ value they have an 
instrument of precision, capable of yielding excellent 
results. Others who have instruments of the better 
sort, do not appreciate their camera’s possibilities or 
limitations. The amount of film or the number of 
plates spoiled by those who use the camera without 
proper knowledge, must run into many millions of 
dollars in the United States alone during the course of 
the year, let alone the vast sums paid to the profes- 
sional finisher. The cost is a big item, but that is not 
the worst of it. The disappointment is a larger item 

It has always seemed to me rather too bad to observe 
those going forth on a vacation, either in our own land 
or abroad, taking a toy, or a camera of some worth, 
which from lack of understanding will yield only meager 
results or those of soot and whitewash, when with the 
proper understanding, the results might be a joy for 
years. Now the course in photography of which I am 


speaking, gives one an understanding as to cameras and 
One learns what particular type of instrument 


lenses. 





is best fitted for the work contemplated, also much 
about lenses—the most important feature of all. It 
teaches the technique of handling cameras so as to 
produce results. One cannot help grasping the main 
feature as to how to arrive at proper exposure, the 
great bugbear of the beginner. Development is properly 
taught—its chemistry, theory, and practical results. 
The proper handling of a camera and lens, the choice 
of subject, the proper exposure and the proper develop- 
ment are the all-vital points in photography. 

A perfect negative will yield a perfect print or 
enlargement if the proper paper is chosen. Mr. How- 
ard instructs his pupils in printing and enlarging, and 
his advice as to paper is of great worth. Yes, this 
course which has been open to the public for years is 
invaluable. A number of pictorialists acquired their 
ground-work from it. It is held in the rooms of The 
Camera Club, one of the best equipped clubs in Amer- 
ica, or Europe for that matter. 

At the completion of the course, there follows another 
for advanced workers under the direction of Mr. 
Howard, in which men of known reputation become 
speakers or instructors in their special field. 

Photography pays large dividends in enjoyment; 
but to get the best fun and the best results you must 
develop, print and enlarge yourself, and not let the 
“other fellow” do it. 

Hersert B. Turner. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 














THE CHOIR 
EXAMPLE OF 


Advanced Competition—Miscellaneous 
Closes February 28, 1927 


Ir seems to be a common experience with most of us 
that when we have come to some definite conclusion, we 
are suddenly confronted with the fact that what we 
thought to be settled is not settled at all. Four times 
during the year we have a Miscellaneous Competition 
—a pictorial free-for-all, when any subject is eligible. 
The popularity of these competitions caused the judges 
and the editorial staff to brace for each onslaught of 
pictures, until we all agreed that a Miscellaneous Com- 
petition signified extra effort and consequent additionai 
pleasure in making a wider acquaintance among enthu- 
siastic camerists. But our competition of last month, 
Lakes, Rivers and Brooks, upset everything. There 
seemed to be a concerted rush. Some camera clubs 
collected pictures from members and sent packages of 
prints. Many contestants sent two prints each. 
Altogether, there were as many, and I believe more, 
prints submitted than for one of the popular Miscel- 
laneous Competitions. Those of our readers who aver 


that only competitions devoted to miscellaneous sub- 
jects will prove popular will have to join us in revising 
In short, it would seem that our 


our earlier conclusion. 





JAMES M’‘KISSACK, F.R.P.S. 
INTERPRETATION 


readers and members of camera clubs are bestirring 
themselves to do something constructive this coming 
year. Although the increasing number of prints in our 
competitions adds to our editorial and office work, let 
me assure all my readers that they can extend no finer 
encouragement than to support our competitions, get 
others interested and thus, together, we can promote 
the growth and future service of photography. 

Let me take this opportunity to say that the matter 
of print-criticism will receive better attention this 
coming year. Illness, moving our offices and other 
problems have made it virtually impossible to keep up 
with the large number of pictures which are submitted 
for criticism through our competitions and direct. 
Sometimes, I wonder whether my good friends realise 
what a task, although a pleasant one, it is to sit down 
and write a personal criticism for a hundred or more 
pictures. Every contestant who requests criticism of 
his prints is entitled to this service and will receive it 
just as quickly as his prints are reached in the order of 
arrival. We are putting in extra time to catch up and 
hope to be back to normal very soon. The patience 
and kindness shown me in this matter is sincerely 
appreciated and I thank you all. 

A. H. Brearpstey. 
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Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Begi s’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MacazineE for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGaziNng, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed October 30, 1926 


First Prize: M. Sakaguchi. 
Second Prize: Haakon Haug. 
Honorable Mention: G. Anderson; Vincent Dolfi; 
Godfrey Priester; Davies Lagear. 


Don’t be Afraid to Submit Prints 


For some unaccountable reason there are many 
beginners who have enthusiasm, but no courage. They 
do very creditable work, and are justly proud of it. 
However, ask them to submit prints to any competition, 
let alone this one, and they plead that they have no 
pictures good enough or they appear to fear the pub- 
licity which they might receive by having one of their 
prints published and criticised in our pages. It always 
has been, and is now, a source of regret to me that we 
have to use the word “criticise” at all. Although 
unjustified by the dictionaries, nevertheless, the average 
person assumes that any form of criticism must needs 
be destructive, or at best uncomplimentary. Now the 
fact is that criticism can be favorable and eulogistic just 
as well as not. In short, the beginner may receive 
merited praise just as quickly as he may have his pic- 
ture’s short-comings pointed out. After all, even 
though his print is criticised unfavorably, but in a 
kindly way, he should have courage to accept the 
verdict with a good-natured smile and make ready for 
another, and more successful attempt. What is more, 
and I include myself, no critic’s word is final. We give 
our opinions which are based on our years of experience. 
However, it does not follow that we are always right. 
We have all seen pictures rejected at one salon given 
an honored place in another. Judges and critics are 
human and make mistakes, the same as other people. 
However, their criticisms and verdicts should be given 
careful consideration by those who submit prints. In 
every case there is much of value to be learned from the 
criticism and comment of the judges and critics. Yet, 
let me urge my readers to think things through for 
themselves and not let either favorable or unfavorable 
criticism affect their determination to keep right on 
doing the best work possible and according to the 
dictates of their hearts. 

The Beginners’ Competition is especially conducted 
for those who are eager to make progress—to get out of 
the snapshooter class. Although we believe in advocat- 
ing and expecting high standards, yet, we gladly make 
liberal allowances for inexperience, originality of ideas 
and sincerity of purpose. It is my desire that this 
competition be considered in the light of a welcoming 
handclasp to every beginner. Let him know, first as 
last, that when he sends in his pictures he is sending 
them to a friend who is sincerely interested in his work 
and is eager to help him on and upward in his climb to 
photographic success. If the resulting criticism is 
unfavorable, let the beginner accept it in the same 
friendly manner in which it is given and not lose his 
courage or his determination to come back for more 
until he arrives at the top. 

A. H. Brearps.ey. 
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THE FAMILY OF THREE 
F{RST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


In contemplating the ingeniously contrived com- 
position, “The Family of Three”, the beholder is apt to 
wonder whether the artist specially arranged the 
approaching group, in advance, or merely waited 
patiently the arrival of one that suited his purpose; for 
the three figures could not have been chosen with finer 
discrimination as regards tonal balance. The wife, 
walking on the outside, is judiciously arrayed in gar- 
ments higher in key than those of the husband who 
is in the center of the group. The little boy is rightly 
dressed, from head to foot, in dark. A happier com- 
bination could not be found. The group, you will 
observe, is away from the center of the picture-area. 
There must be room for the decorative fence that 
enters the picture from the left. The foreground is a 
master-stroke, and could emanate only from the 
mature brain of an artistic Japanese. Notice, if you 
please, the large, transparent shadow coming from the 
left, and the delightful pattern of the fence spread out 
on the pavement before your eyes. The entire picture 
breathes the spirit of refreshing novelty and artistic 
refinement. 

To be sure, the author, M. Sakaguchi, is far from 





M. SAKAGUCHI 


being a beginner of “limited experience”, except that 
he may be a camera-user of brief duration. Having 
won a first prize in the junior class, he automatically 
ceases his practical interest in the Beginners’ Competi- 
tion for all time, but may enter prints in the Advanced 
Class at any time. Less successful participants in the 
Junior Class may rest securely; for they need fear 
Mr. Sakaguchi no more. Another Japanese, Y. T 
Iwasaki, shared the same fate, in the December issue 
after having captured the first prize for a charming 
home-scene. 

Data: Made at Seattle, Wash.; September, 4 P.M.; 
bright sunlight; 3144 x 444 Graflex; B. & L. Tessar; 
41-inch focus; stop, F/8; 1/75 second; cut-film; 
M. Q.; Bromide enlargement. 

A friend in Norway, Haakon Haug, appears as a 
portraitist, for a change. He has captured several 
Honorable Mentions, recently, and, if he isn’t careful, 
he'll follow the two Japanese artists into a more 
congenial field. His portrait, “Synnove’’, is one of 
the most pleasing by an amateur that has graced these 
pages for a long time. It is well posed, softly lighted 
and of the right size for the picture-space. The face 
of the model reveals a sweet and refined expression and 
seems to lack nothing that contributes to a portrait. 
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SYNNOVE 


Data: Made in a studio by artificial light; September; 
11% seconds; Gevaert Sensima (Mat) plate. 
Witrrep A. FRENcH. 


The Camera to Buy 


Tue fellow who walked into that stockhouse the other 
day and demanded the best there was in a camera did 
not know that, though he might spend a great deal of 
money, he would not have the best camera there was— 
for him. The first thing to do when buying a camera 
is to make up your mind for just what purpose you wish 
to use the instrument. For general use, picnics, pic- 
tures of Nellie, Minnie and the bulldog, take a long 
size; for pictorial and traveling records, a square size. 
For the first camera probably, without question, a roll- 
film; avoid the film-pack. If you are going into it more 
as a hobby it will require more thought, and much 
has been written on what is best. But we might say 
that just now the smaller size roll-film cameras are 
very popular among the advanced amateurs. In any 


event, however, get the best lens you possibly can 
afford, and do not buy the real large-size camera. As 
the shutter is usually selected for the lens, all we need 
say is that where there is a choice, take the shutter with 
the slower speed like one second, in preference to one 
with the high speed. 


Thru the Darkroom Door, 








HAAKON HAUG 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Plates and Films 


Some of the old-timers still tell beginners that, among 
the many other advantages of plates over films, is that 
of durability. I can poke fun at these old fellows, for 
I was in their class for many years, but finally saw a 
great light, though the truth is that I still use plates 
occasionally. 

In my darkroom there are hundreds of glass-plate 
negatives, the envelopes of which bear dates all through 
the years from 1896; and a lot of film-negatives dating 
back to the year one of film-packs—almost as old. 
Assuming that each one of these negatives was properly 
fixed and washed, one would expect the glass-negatives 
to be in a better state of preservation now than the 
film-negatives. 

Taking the average of these several hundred nega- 
tives, the films are better than the plates today, and I 
have proved this, to my own satisfaction at least, in 
making enlargements and contact prints from many of 
each sort. Some of the films have deteriorated, prob- 
ably due to hurried washing; but most of them look as 
clean as though they were made this year, but most 
of the plates show more or less deterioration, and in 
making enlargements from them, only portions can be 
utilised to pictorial advantage. 

Perry D. Frazer. 
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EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaaGazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than fwo different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used and exposure. 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro—Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 








Awards—Exposure- Makers’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closes January 31, 1927 


The New Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


Mopern business and professional demands often 
compel changes of residence and considerable traveling 
about the country. To my personal knowledge several 
well-known pictorialists and enthusiastic amateur 
photographers have been obliged to give up their 
well-equipped darkrooms and pack away photo- 
finishing accessories. In moving from place to place 
or from a single house to a small apartment there is no 
convenient spot to set up a darkroom or to do printing 
and enlarging. Although the interest in photography 
is undiminished, it becomes impossible to do one’s 
own photo-finishing. The rules of our Advanced and 
Beginners’ Competitions insist that each print sub- 
mitted must be the individual work, from exposure 
to finished picture, of the sender. These rules auto- 
matically bar a large number of readers from participat- 
ing in our competitions. After careful deliberation, 
and taking many readers into our confidence, we have 
decided to conduct a special competition for those 
who like to compose their pictures and make the 
exposure but have neither time nor equipment to do 
their own photo-finishing. 

One of the rules of the new competition requests 
that the name and the address of the photo-finisher 
be written plainly on each print submitted. The 
reason for this is that we are going to print the name of 
the photo-finisher under every prize-winning and 
Honorable Mention print which we publish. We 
believe that this will stimulate the photo-finisher to 
do his best work for those of our readers who wish to 
send in prints to this competition. It will be a very 
great help in getting this new competition under way 
for those who are interested to mention it to their own 
dealer or photo-finisher. 

In justice to those who do their own photo-finishing, 
and are members of camera clubs which are competing 
for the Pooto-Era Tropuy Cup, we cannot allow any 
credits toward the cup to contestants in this compe- 
tition. Therefore, please bear in mind that only 
contestants who meet the requirements of the Advanced 
and the Beginners’ Competitions are entitled to win 
points for their respective camera clubs. 

With the exception of Rules 1, 2 and 6, the same 
rules and conditions govern the Exposure-Makers’ 
Competition as govern our two other competitions. 
We wish the maker’s name and address, and that of 
the photo-finisher as well. Complete data with regard 
to camera, lens, plate or film and exposure is important. 
Data-blanks will be sent to those who wish to submit 
prints. Before sending prints please be sure to read 
the rules carefully. It is very important that all 
prints for this competition be clearly marked “‘Exposure- 
Makers’ Competition’. 

We hope that this new competition will help to 
make photography of greater interest and pleasure to 
many of our readers who compose the picture, make 
the exposure and let a good photo-finisher “‘do the rest.”’ 

A. H. Bearps.ey. 
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The Amateurs Who Get Fun Out of 
Photography 


Ir is interesting, indeed, to note the differences be- 
tween amateur photographers and to note how these 
differences affect the enjoyment obtained from photo- 
graphy. There is the amateur, for instance, who never 
makes pictures of anything or anyone except groups of 
people at picnics, parties and anniversaries. He has 
many of these pictures, but nothing else; and still, 
he does get a lot of fun out of photography. 

There is the amateur who stores his camera away 
and who gets it out only on special occasions after much 
pleading by friends and relatives. He may enjoy the 
pictures after they have been snapped, developed and 
printed; but he certainly isn’t getting the best possible 
fun out of photography. 

And then, there are two classes of amateurs who get 
a tremendous “kick” out of their cameras. First of 
these is the amateur who knows how to do everything 
himself and who does it. He has a splendid darkroom 
with complete equipment and, in many ways, he is 
superior in ability to some professionals who consider 
themselves to be just about the best there is. The 
proposition of actually doing things yourself instead of 
paying others to do them for you is always a great 
pleasure to many folks; and so, it isn’t surprising to 
find that amateurs of this type are tremendously en- 
thusiastic over photography all the time. 

And second, is the amateur who doesn’t do the devel- 
oping and printing himself but who gets his fun out of 
arranging his prints in albums in ways that are exceed- 
ingly interesting and attractive. And it is for the pur- 
pose of making some suggestions to this class of ama- 
teurs that this article has been prepared. 

First, then, let it be suggested that the photographs 
be placed in the albums while the interest in the scenes 
pictured is still warm. 

“I seldom let prints accumulate for considerable time 
without getting them into albums,” said one amateur 
who is a great photographic enthusiast. “I find that 
when I do let prints accumulate without getting them 
into albums, I lose my recollection of some of the most 
interesting points and so am unable to arrange them in 
just the best way and am unable to put the right in- 
scriptions under each picture. Yes, I write descrip- 
tions for each picture and I find that these inscriptions 
help a lot in making the albums more interesting and in 
bringing back interesting features of trips and gather- 
ings when I go over the albums in later years. Also, of 
course, when there are inscriptions for each picture the 
albums are more interesting to the other folks who look 
at them. 

Which may, perhaps, offer a w orth-while suggestion 
or two to various other enthusiasts. 

Another point which increases the interest of albums 
is to incorporate in the albums any printed matter, 
souvenirs, and so on, which have a bearing on the 
photographs. 

Friends of the writer took a trip to Alaska last sum- 
mer and on this trip a considerable number of pictures 
were made. All these pictures were placed in an album 
devoted to this trip alone; and, incorporated with the 
pictures, were many bits of printed matter, which ex- 
plained and illustrated the trip. 

At the beginning of the album came the souvenir 
passenger-list of the boat on which the trip was made. 
Then the cabin identification-slips. Next came a copy 
of the first day’s newspaper mimeographed on the boat. 
These pieces of printed matter put the person who looks 
at the album in the right mood to be really interested 
in the pictures and other things® found in the album. 


The pictures in this album are, of course, arranged 
chronologically—that is, they carry the reader along on 
the trip from day to day just as things occurred to the 
people who took the trip; which is certainly a much 
more satisfactory method of presenting trip-pictures 
than by putting them in albums miscellaneously with- 
out rhyme or reason. 

Another point which adds to the interest of the album 
is to have a page in the book devoted to the signatures 
of people whose pictures appear in the book. 

Suppose, for instance, that the amateur is an enthu- 
siastic collector of sport-pictures. Suppose that he finds 
immense pleasure in attending baseball-games, football- 
games, races and so forth and snapping pictures of the 
athletes. If this is the case, the enterprising amateur 
will ‘find that his album of such pictures has a tremen- 
dously greater interest for himself if he can obtain the 
signatures of the athletes and get these signatures into 
his album. He can obtain the signatures on separate 
sheets of paper and then paste them in the album or he 
can paste a white sheet into the book and take the book 
with him when soliciting the signatures. 

Of course, all this involves a lot of hard work and 
not many people care to go in for it; but those albums 
which have this feature have appealed to the writer and 
to many of his friends as being among the most inter- 
esting collections of amateur pictures ever seen. 

A very interesting album of amateur travel-pictures 
recently seen, indicated the progress of the party in 
automobiles from coast to coast by means of pictures 
of sign-posts along the way. These pictures were 
pasted into the album at the right places and they 
served as a guide through the book. In the center of 
this book, too, was pasted a small map of the United 
States with the party’s trip indicated by a red line. 

Travel-pictures offer such splendid opportunities for 
doing unusually interesting things with albums that it 
isn’t surprising to find new ideas constantly bobbing up. 

One young man who was quite a stamp-collector in 
his youth and who recently returned from several 
months in Europe during which he visited many differ- 
ent countries, used his fondness for stamps in a sur- 
prisingly novel manner. This young man grouped all 
the pictures from each country together in his album 
and then on each page devoted to the pictures of a 
country he placed postage-stamps of various denomi- 
nations. For instance, on the pages devoted to French 
pictures he pasted French postage-stamps. On the 
pages devoted to Italian pictures he pasted Italian 
postage-stamps. And so on. The result of all this 
to give a strikingly newsy, attractive appearance to 
the album. The colors of the stamps livened it up 
and the whole album seemed more valuable and worth- 
while than many albums of travel-pictures which 
boasted of equally good pictures. 

In addition to pasting postage-stamps in the albums, 
it is found that some amateurs obtain extra copies of 
the stickers which are pasted on their windshields at 
famous places throughout the United States and then 
paste these stickers in their albums when arranging the 
photographs of their trips. This sort of thing also adds 
immensely to the interest and liveliness of the album 
and, certainly, it adds greatly to the enjoyment of the 
amateur who arranges the album. 

The clever arrangement of photographs in albums 
means so much to the amateur photographer in present 
and future pleasure that it seems almost a shame to 
allow pictures to accumulate and become old and soiled 
without ever being put into albums at all. The more 
attractive and interesting the amateur’s albums are, 
the more pleasure he will get out of his photography— 
that is almost an axiom. 

Frank H. WIAs. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 





BOATING 





ALLEN FRASER 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ErRA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Art the first glance this picture appears to be grossly 
under-exposed, as it could not possibly have been made 
in the moonlight and have taken care simultaneously 
of the motion of the water and also that of the occupants 
of the various boats. As presented, it is an admirable 
moonlight-picture, the various boats fitting in their 
proper places as part of the whole, and the highlights 
being the only source of illumination found under such 
circumstances. 

It is well expressed as there are no glaring highlights, 
and the lighting, therefore, is excellently blended. A 
great disadvantage is the lack of any principal object, 
and the eye roves all over the picture-area before it 
comes to rest on—well, it’s a problem whether it is the 
foremost boat, the figure on the pier or the reflection 
on the water on the upper right; although, I believe 
this reflection has the preference, because, without 
it the picture would be dull and lifeless. 

Had this been titled “Moonlight Boating” the main 
object of the maker would be made more apparent; yet, 
nevertheless, I am glad to say this print without altera- 
tion is a fine representation of this form of pastime. 

James A. BELL. 


It’s very distracting because there’s no principal 
point of focus. The eye wanders around; there are too 
many things in the picture. Make a better composition. 
Taking the boat in the immediate foreground, it would 
seem best to build around that and balance with the 
figure, to the right. Look’s like crew practice. Prob- 
ably some summer camp or school. If the picture is 
intended just as a record of the work-out of the shells, 
let it alone. However, it’s not a good picture from a 
pictorial stand-point and needs better composition to 
make it so. 

J. Russet, Kennepy. 


BoatinG! Moonlight! Roses! Guitar! Soft war- 
blings into the beloved one’s ear. The squeeze of the 
hand! The soulful gazing into the loved one’s eyes! 
Sighs of rapture and heavenly bliss! Two hearts that 
beat as one! The plaintive melody wafted o’er the 
placid waters as the moon sleeps in yonder bank of 
clouds! Youth, love, boating, moonlight! The eternal 
Feminine! 

Has the world changed so much since the old days 
when we elders indulged in such things? In this moon- 
light picture I am pained to see at least twelve husky 
lads divided into three crews in four-oar racing-shells. 
It is many years since I toyed with the spoon oar, 
sliding-seat and outrigger, but I recognise the scene. 
There is the open lane for the racing-course. In the 
distance is the stake-boat that you have to round. 
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THE MOORING 





S. TADA 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


There is the coach standing on a raft bawling the crew 
out. When you look at the stroke-oar of the fore- 
ground boat and see the beautiful crab that he has 
caught, you sympathise with the coach. 

But why the moonlight? In my youth those twelve 
husky gentlemen, now in tippy, tricky racing-shells, 
would be occupying twelve comfortable row-boats, each 
one with a fair lady at his side, leisurely paddling, 
totally oblivious of stake-boats and coaches on such a 
moonlight night. 

Has the world changed so much? As the Scotchman 
would say, “I hae me doots.” I suspect that Mr. 
Fraser made a mistake and set his shutter at top speed 
and his diaphragm at the smallest opening, and con- 
sequently has given us the most colossal example of 
under-exposure of a daylight scene so far on record in 
the pages of Pooto-Era MAGazine. 

E. L. C. Morse. 


Mr. Fraser is evidently a convert to the idea that 
standardisation in picture-making is detrimental to 
progress and fatal to individuality of expression. His 
effort, “Boating”, a wide departure from the conven- 
tional in design, in lighting and in tonal expressions, 
affords the author an opportunity to display his skill 
in depicting the play of light on water. 

As an expression of a certain part of its title the 
subject presented difficulties for which due allowance 
must be made in an appreciation of the result. 
Inability to control all the elements entering into its 


composition made the task a particularly trying one. 
Yet, it must be granted that the securing of an unbroken 
stream of sun-lit water—the high note of the picture— 
was an accomplishment. Although the offering lacks 
the concentration of interest and unity of design ordi- 
narily desired, there is seen a definite effort to exercise 
pictorial control, expressed by the uplifted arm of the 
figure on the landing which seems to assist in locating 
the center of interest and in placing leading lines. 
The stylist in picture-making is ever confronted with 
the problem of obtaining subjects best adapted to his 
particular method of interpretation. In the present 
study, in place of the multitude and diversity of water- 
craft, let us imagine a few sailing-vessels suitably 
aligned for perspective. Much would be gained in 
simplicity, appeal and other pictorial values. 


W. Aparr. 





Ix “Boating”, by Allen Fraser, the camera has 
evidently been pointed in the direction of the setting 
sun and a rapid exposure has captured the beautiful 
“‘moonlight-tones’” and the mysterious boats and 
boatmen. Altogether, it is a beautiful bit of photo- 
graphy. 

““But there is a scattering of interest in the picture!” 
I hear someone exclaiming. So it seemed to me at 
first, but further study has convinced me that the print 
has a central object and every element of unity as well. 

Granting that the sailboat in the distance is the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





“Snowy Hitsipe’, the third prize picture in our 
last “‘Miscellaneous” competition, and reproduced on 
a larger scale then on page 35, serves as frontispiece 
and front-cover this month. It has been reviewed on 
page 34. 

The conspicuous merit of the flower-study, page 4, 
is its delightful tonal quality together, of course, 
with a pleasing arrangement and illumination of the 
beautiful June flowers. The artist has placed the 
main interest on the three flowers at the upper right, 
diminishing and subduing the prominence of the 
others. It is difficult, however, to reconcile the 
exceeding brightness in the lower left part of the 
background, a feature which does not make for unity. 

Data: Made in studio; June, 1926; 3 p.m.; day- 
light and Majestic Spotlight; 5x7 Studio Camera; 
3A Dallmeyer lens, 18 inches focus; stop, F/3.8; 2 
seconds; Seed 30; Elon-Pyro Tank; Vitava Rapid 
Black, Grade B. 

“Betty’s Portrait”, page 5, has all the appearance 
of a professional portrait—lighted in the best pro- 
fessional manner, with a regulation black background. 
The illumination of the entire figure, noticeably the 
well-moulded arm, the modeling of face and hair— 
all is beyond reproach, representing technical perfec- 
tion. Among other things, this attractive, though 
conventional, portrait speaks volumes for the lens used 
by Mr. Schmidt. Betty has every reason to be satisfied 
with her photographer. 

Data: Made in studio with 8x 10 studio camera; 
19-inch Wollensak Varium Lens; at stop F/5; electric 
light; 5x 7 Eastman Par Speed Portrait Film; metol- 
hydro; enlarged on Vitava Rapid Black C 

The illustrations by William S. Davis, pages 8, 
9, 11 and 12, speak for themselves. They are used to 
demonstrate his methods of diffusing the image. 

Godfrey Priester is one of the few lucky ones who 
have visited fascinating old Rothenburg, Bavaria. 
Among his numerous souvenirs from that locality is 
“The Tower’, page 14. I, too, photographed this 
famous Klingenthor-Thurm in 1910, but from a totally 
different direction. Of interest, too, is the residence, 
near the tower, probably the home of some prominent 
citizen. A little more separation of the two structures 
would avoid crowding, and tend to improve the 
present pictorial result; but intervening buildings 
and trees would seem to preclude such an attempt. 

Data: Made in March, 1925; 4 p.m.; cloudy day; 
Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5; 25-cm. focal length; stop, 
F/6.3; 1-time filter; 14 second; Perutz plate; Rodinal; 
hes print; metol-hydro. 

As every sincere and conscientious effort in the 
interest of photography deserves commendation, one 
cannot but admire the eagerness and perseverance 
displayed by Robert W. Meader in securing the coveted 
pictorial photograph of Middlebury College C hapel, 
page 17. To be just, the observer, in criticising the 
college-photographer’s hard and well-earned effort, 
should remember that no claim is made that the 
picture is a masterpiece of pictorial photography. It 
is rather a record, or suggestive of what might have 
been accomplished had conditions been more favorable, 
or had the photographer been quite free to observe the 
changing of the light. A higher viewpoint—probably 
not available—would have worked wonders. Then, 


there might not be present the crowding together of 
trees and chapel, the several horizontal surfaces now so 
disturbing, and the lack of unity in this otherwise 
pleasing picture. The absence of important data 
makes it probable that the college-photographer has 
recorded an experience of one year or more ago. It is 
hoped that he will not remain satisfied with his present 
effort, but try to photograph Middlebury College 
Chapel from a different viewpoint, and if possible, 
do justice to its architectural beauty. If Mr. Meader 
is familiar with the policy of PHoto-Era MAGaAziNE, 
he knows the fate that awaits every picture that 
appears in its pages. Its merits and possible faults are 
pointed out with uniform fairness, and with ‘“‘malice 
towards none’. 

The beauty of the vase holding a spray of dogwood, 
page 19, was so captivating, as well as the expert tech- 
nique and tonal quality, that Mr. Mudge’s entry in 
the “Miscellaneous” competition, “Japanese Dog- 
wood” was deemed worthy of an Honorable Mention. 
Nevertheless, the needless addition of the decorative 
piece of bric-a-brac, so fatal to the picture, as an 
example of pictorial composition, was obvious at a 
glance. This false move on the part of so fine an 
artist as Edward D. Mudge, is inexplicable. The 
complete removal of this symbol of unrestrained 
affection—pathetic as it is to look upon—even without 
disturbing the position of the vase or eliminating the 
somewhat obtrusive portion of a framed picture, would 
enable the discriminating observer to express a sigh of 
relief and proceed to admire the delightfully pictured 
decoration. ; 

Data: Made indoors, near a window; 9.30 A.M.; 
light coming from window; 5 x 7 Korona view-camera; 
8-inch Ilex Symmetrical; at stop F/16; color-screen, 
K 2; 214 minutes; Eastman Commercial Panchromatic 
Film; pyro-soda; tray-developed; contact-print on 
Cyko Enlarging Buff made through georgette. 

Although the view of Lake Louise, nestling among 
the Canadian Rockies, as pictured by R. L. Pollard, 
page 20. is impressively satisfying without any human 
interest, it must be confessed that the procession of 
horsemen which marks the lower limitation of the 
picture-area is not de trop, after all is said and done. 
For one thing, these riders with their animals suggest 
a mode of travel through this mountainous region 
which is very popular with tourists; for, probably, no 
prospect in this part of the world surpasses in grandeur 
and magnificence lovely Lake Louise. Furthermore, 
what a contrast between mere man and the Creator’s 
mighty handiwork. As a means of indicating the 
environment of the lake, the cavaleade moving along 
a stretch of terra firma may be accepted as a desirable 
feature in this glorious picture. The entrance into the 
view is thoughtfully and needfully counteracted by a 
group of humans at the left. The artist also availed 
himself of the opportunity to avoid a stiff, sym- 
metrical arrangement of his picture, as may be observed 
by the very unequal height of the formations at the 
sides of the view. Thus, we have here no mere snap- 
shot, but rather a composition marked by artistic 
consideration and resourcefulness. 

Data: Kodak 24%x4% (2-C Autographic Kodak 
Special); 6-inch Kodak Anastigmat Lens, F/6.3; 
stop, F/16; sky-filter; August, 4 p.m.; cloudy; 1/10 
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second; Eastman roll-film; M. Q.; enlarged on East- 
man Bromide Paper. 

Dr. F. F. Sornberger’s work, which has been missed 
in these pages for several years, reappears in the form 
of a charming landscape, page 22. Although not 
particularly striking in character, Dr. Sornberger’s 
offerings have a distinct individuality. They can 
easily be recognised by simplicity in composition 
and a tender, sympathetic touch in the technically 
charming treatment of his themes. True artistic 
feeling marks his every pictorial effort. His ““Harvest- 
Time Landscape”’ is an example of his modest artistry. 
Here one will observe the pleasing traits I have men- 
tioned. Particularly noticeable is the happy place- 
ment of the exquisitely rendered cloud near the center 
of the sky. 

Data: August, 1926; partly cloudy; 5 p.m.; Reflex 
camera; Wollensak Verito lens, F/5.6; 3-time ray- 
filter; 1/5 second; Eastman Commercial Ortho Film; 
M. Q.; print on Cyko Professional Buff. 

“The Entrance’, by L. H. Longwell is a delightful 
combination of nature and architecture, page 25. 
The view of the partly hidden classic portico may be 
enjoyed by the beholder with little difficulty. Its 
beauty is enhanced rather than marred by the graceful 
branches of a neighboring tree, the white sunlit facade 
of the building seemingly requiring this grateful 
diversion. The foreground received adequate attention 
at the hands of the artist, so that the artistic ensemble 
conforms, to what the connoisseurs regard as perfect 
pictorial composition. Unfortunately, Mr. Longwell 
does not provide information regarding the identity 
of his subject, which presumably is in Chicago, as the 
artist is a member of the Fort Dearborn Camera Club. 

Data: Made in September, 1926; 9 a.m.; bright day; 
Wollensak Verito lens; stop, F/6.3; 1/15 second; 
Gevaert Anti-Halo plate; pyro; print on Ansco Contest 
Paper; Amidol. 

The conspicuous characteristics of “Deserted”, 
page 26, are simplicity in composition, and delicacy 
and softness of treatment—traits found in the work of 
Dr. Sornberger, also of Enoch M. Barker, at his best. 
However, the wisdom of allotting equal space to sky 
and water, divided by a strip of land which gains in 
dark tonality as it proceeds toward the right, may 
be questioned; also, perhaps, the placement of the 
boat, and the nearly uniform tonality of the upper 
and lower sections of the picture. But the title, its 
interpretation, and the delicacy of technique make a 
strong appeal. 

Data: Made at the Boulder Country Club, near 
Boulder, Colo.; October 15, 1926; 3.45 p.m.; hazy 
sun; Eastman 1-A Junior; Eastman Autographic 
roll-film; Anastigmat lens, F/7.7; stop, F/11; 1/10 
second; print enlarged on Eastman Bromide Lustre, 
through Diffusion Disc. 

The article, “Thrills with a Camera”, and the 
accompanying three pictures, pages 28 and 29, con- 
stitute an extremely interesting feature of this issue. 
In the circumstances described, there is little oppor- 
tunity for pictorial expression. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Knowles has succeeded in asserting his artistic dis- 
cernment in at least two of his episodes, viz., “The 
Roaring Uncompahgre” and “A Triumph of the 
Track”. In both instances, the thrills are marked by 
judicious consideration of balance. Unhappily, we 
are without data, here of special interest. 

Apropos of photographic thrills, what is the matter 
with “Turmoil”, page 30? One can almost hear the 
rush and seething of the precipitous waters. The 
artistic treatment, by interpreting the action and 
movement of the element and making the beholder 








realise the character of the turmoil, is worthy of 
admiration. And despite the presence of scattered, 
almost chaotic masses, the artist has managed not only 
to create a sense of unity, but a superb pictorial 
spectacle harmoniously and pleasingly - combined. 
Nor has he neglected the foreground where low-toned 
objects combine to contribute needed security and 
conviction. The eye rests easily on the main point of 
interest at the right of the center of the picture-area. 
Evidently, much intelligent consideration was devoted 
to the management of this difficult theme by one 
gifted with true artistic feeling and technical ability 
of a high order. 

Data: Made near Victoria, B.C.; October, 1926; 
11.30 p.m.; dull light; 344 x 4144; T. & P. Ruby Reflex; 
64-inch Taylor-Cooke lens; stop, F/3.9; 1/50 second; 
Eastman Super Speed Portrait Film; metol-borax; 
print on Azo A.A.2. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 43) 


principal object, let us see how everything else in the 
print is subsidiary and complementary to it. The 
path of the reflected sunshine leads up naturally to the 
boat, and just before reaching it the reflections spread 
out around the craft as if calling special attention to 
this area. The smaller boats all point either toward 
the sailboat in the distance or to the “path of glory” 
leading up to it. So, after all, the superb technique 
and beautiful tones make “Boating” a little gem of 
excellence. 
ArtHurR L. MARBLE. 


Important 


Tue most effective pictures are those in which not 
more than one-third of the picture area consists of sky, 
sea or very light foreground. 

When making a distant view the best effects are ob- 
tained by having some nearby object in the foreground. 

Keep the camera in operation for not less than eight 
or ten seconds on any subject. 

Always hold the camera absolutely steady while tak- 
ing a scene. 

Do not “panoram’”. If you must panoram, move 
the camera very slowly and evenly, and do not have the 
subject too close to the camera. 

Follow the instructions on the exposure guide on the 
front of the camera. 

Keep the lens clean. A soft linen or cotton cloth, 
free from lint, wrapped around the end of a match, may 
be used for this purpose. At the seashore or on ocean 
voyages the lens requires frequent cleaning. 


Hold the camera Steady! 
The Ciné-Kodak News. 


An Optical Omission 


Tourist, “‘Brother! We've climbed to the top of 
this mountain to see the view and we’ve forgotten the 
glasses.” 

Scottish Guide, ““Och! Never mind, there’s nobody 
aboot. We can just drink oot o’ the bottle.” 

New York Medley. 


Honest 


A MAN tries to live up to his ideals— 
A woman to her photographs. 
Thru the Darkroom Door. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








A Camera-Outfit in Thoreau’s Time 


One of our observant contributors, in expatiating on 
the blissful feeling of being alone in the open when 
engaged in selecting attractive pictorial themes dwelt 
at some length on what the famous American naturalist, 
Thoreau, missed by not having a camera as he roamed 
the woods around Walden Pond. But really to enjoy 
the use of a camera while studying the habits of birds 




















and other wild creatures in the neighborhood, our 
enthusiastic naturalist-philosopher should have had the 
benefit of a young George Eastman as a cotemporary. 
If that had been the case, the slightly built Thoreau 
would not be pictured carrying on his back a heavy and 
cumbersome wetplate equipment such as prevailed in 
hisday. The accompanying illustration is self-explana- 
tory, except that some of the packs were even more 
bulky than the one here shown. Yes; the youthful 
Eastman—probably not being an assistant bank-teller 
then, as he was in 1888 when he invented the first 
Kodak, but equally efficient in some other capacity— 
would have provided the indefatigable nature-student 
with a No. 1 Kodak, filled with a roll-film (paper-base) 
of one hundred exposures—total weight, about one 
pound! What a good time Thoreau would have had ! 








An Exemplary Photographic Convention 


Despite the brilliant and expeditious manner in 
which executive manager Bingham conducted the ses- 
sions of the Master Photo-Finishers’ convention at 
Boston, last November, occasional flashes of humor 
punctuated the exercises, so that there never was a sign 
of dullness. During the afternoon-session of the last 
day, Mr. Bingham called on the heads of the state- 
divisions to make terse, one-minute addresses concern- 
ing their respective states. Several representatives, 
never having addressed a public gathering, created 
great merriment by their bashful and comical attempts 
to express themselves. Others were quite witty in 
designating their respective localities, such as the state 
that sends out the biggest oranges; the apple-country 
where the expression, “‘apple-sauce’”’ originated; and 
so on. One photo-finisher referred to his district as a 
great fruit-country specialising in “prunes, lemons and 
nuts”, some of whom could be found in nearly every 
state. Thus, there never was the least danger of a 
session being dull or monotonous. A more interesting 
and enthusiastic photographic convention I have never 
attended. 





The Confident Solicitor 


THE solicitor of a photographic portrait-factory 
entered the office of a well-known woman-broker, a 
spinster of fifty, and, without any ceremony, announced 
himself as a professional photographer of children. 
Having heard that his prospective victim had several 
good-looking children, he proceeded to unfold his suc- 
cessful method of photographing children in the home, 
obtaining with ease most delightful pictures of the 
little ones. Ignoring her several attempts at dis- 
couragement, the intruder kept right on, with an elo- 
quence worthy of a better cause, vividly describing his 
alluring ways to obtain that happy, blissful expression, 
until, after an harangue of some fifteen minutes he 
stopped for breath, with arms outstretched, as if about 
to continue his oration. At once the intended victim 
broke in, exclaiming, ““You’re mistaken; I have no 
children. I’m not married!” 


The Importance of Neatness 


STUDIO-PROPRIETOR (whose reception-room and dis- 
play-window is on the street-floor) to handy man he has 
just engaged: “What I expect of you, above all, is to 
maintain neatness around here—neatness and cleanli- 
ness.” 

“T get yeh boss. I'll begin by cleaning out all them 
dead flies in the show-window!” 


In the Finishing Business 


Lawyer: “What is your husband?” 

Witness: “‘He’s a finisher.” 

Lawyer: “What does he finish?” 

Witness: ‘Well, just now he’s finishing his third 
term in jail.’”-—Exchange. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Director New York Institute of Photography 














At different times the feasibility of a national 
organisation of amateur kinematographers has been 
discussed in these columns. There has always been 
a very enthusiastic and very small response. The 
spirit shown was fine; but not enough of our readers 
responded to make the venture practical. To those 
who did promise their support, I wish to say that the 
Amateur Cinema League under the direction of Hiram 
Percy Maxim promises all that our own organisation 
promised, and even more, for substantial financia] 
support has been given to the new organisation. 
I heartily recommend that you, who waited for our 
organisation, lose no time in joining the Amateur 
Cinema League. 

Amateur kinematography has outgrown its infancy. 
During the first few months, after the introduction of 
the modern type of sub-standard camera, the sales 
were slow, so slow, in fact, that only companies with 
established reputations and great financial reserves 
could have continued the manufacture and sale of the 
necessary equipment. It is an open secret that the 
officials of some of our large companies seriously 
considered abandoning the new instruments. In just 
such a manner I imagine, the first box-cameras for 
amateur use found a sale only as novelties. 

However, the idea slowly seeped into the minds 
of the public, as was forecast in Photro—ErA MAGAZINE 
a few years ago, the motion camera is now accepted 
as fully as the still camera, and its use is as widespread 
as is consistent with the rather high price asked for 
these instruments. It is not too much to say that 
Puoto-Era MaGazineE rendered invaluable service 
in bringing about the present status of the new art. 
The editor of this department can take but little 
credit, for without the faith and support of Mr. A. H. 
Beardsley he could have done nothing. As has been 
pointed out before, PHoto-Era MaGazine led in 
establishing a department devoted to this work; 
and for many dreary months, little attention was given 
to the new work except the good-natured ridicule of 
our friends and cotemporaries. 

You all know now, that PHoto—Era MaGazine has 
been proved right! We have seen other publications 
fall into line and follow in our footsteps. We have 
seen organisations spring up, devoted to home-kine- 
matography. We have seen the manufacturers 
successfully overcome their first great obstacle, and 
now the motion camera is to be seen upon all steamships, 
all great railway trains, in all resorts and. in fact, 
every place where the more modest still camera has 
been a common sight. 

Naturally, we are glad that success has finally come; 
but this is not meant to be a vainglorious essay upon 
self praise. In view of past events, let us look once 
again into the future, not as idle dreamers; but to 
discover the future trend of this work to the end that 
the manufacturers will the sooner become cognizant 
of the demands of the amateur. 

As I write this, I have before me two cameras of 
the still variety. One is a simple box of pasteboard, 
in one end of which is a bit of glass which bears a 
suspicious resemblance to the common or window 
variety. In front of this is a metal leaf with a project- 
ing arm which serves as a shutter. There are no 


springs whatever. When the projection is moved 
through its arc, the shutter-blade moves through its 
arc at a corresponding speed. A glass-plate is pressed 
into the inside of the “‘lid” of the box and the lid placed 
upon the body of the box. This is a camera reduced to 
its simplest design. The other is built into a beautiful 
box of aluminum-alloy, covered with fine morocco- 
leather. The bellows is of the softest Russia, the metal 
fittings are beautifully made of nickeled brass. The 
camera is provided with vertical swing, double exten- 
sion, lateral and vertical movements of the lens-board, 
all operated by rack and pinion. The back is arranged 
to take plateholders, film-packs or plate-magazine. A 
hooded focusing-screen is provided. The shutter is 
worthy to be compared with the finest product of the 
watch-builder and the lens is a beautiful glass of 
extreme aperture, polished until the surface is invisible! 
It is the highest product of the camera-maker’s art. 
Yet, under certain given conditions the pasteboard-box 
will produce just as good a photograph as this beautiful 
and costly little plaything! The pasteboard model 
is priced at 2.50, no, not dollars, but German marks! 
The de luxe model would leave only a little accessory 
and film money out of one hundred dollars. Why 
the difference? As photographers, you know the 
answer immediately. The de luxe camera is prac- 
tically unlimited in performance. Conditions have 
but little effect upon it. It is ready at any and all 
times to give service! 

The motion cameras have followed an analogous, 
but not identical course. The first models introduced 
were fitted with lenses which were miniature counter- 
parts of the standard professional motion-picture lens; 
but this is not enough! The firm of Bell & Howell 
recognised immediately that the successful motion- 
picture camera must be flexible, and their recognition 
of this fact gave them a tremendous advantage over 
competitive manufacturers. Without intending to 
show partiality, I am forced to say that this fact made 
the Bell & Howell Filmo at least five years better than 
competing cameras. Mind, it was not the design, 
it was not better material or workmanship which did 
this, but the recognition of a fact by the officials of that 
company! Their judgment has also been vindicated, 
for their competitors are now falling into line and 
offering flexibility in lens-equipment. But, as in our 
own work, this is but a successful beginning! We 
must look ahead! 

The still worker demanded equipment in small size 
which could duplicate in every detail the work of the 
large, professional cameras. As a result, these ama- 
teurs produced and continue to produce work which is 
infinitely superior to the usual quality of high-class 
professional work. I feel safe in saying that no 
professional has ever produced such work as have 
some amateurs; but such a statement cannot be made 
unless one is familiar with all work produced by both 
classes, and that is knowledge impossible to acquire. 

The amateur kinematographer will do the same. 
The finest of our screen-productions could be bettered, 
as far as the photography is concerned. But, before 
this condition will become a fact, the amateur must 
have apparatus which will enable him to give full 
reign to his fancy. 
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We must have a camera which has all of the refine- 
ments of the studio-model. We must have a turret. 
We must have a dissolving-shutter. We must have a 
forward and reverse film-travel. We must have both 
normal and single-crank gears. But this is not all! 
We must have speeds from single crank up to sixty-four 
to one combined in one instrument. We must have a 
rising-front, a feature which has been only incorporated 
in one or two professional models. We must have 
direct focusing and a speedometer. We must have our 
cameras so arranged that a quick change may be made 
from hand-crank to motor-drive, and we must have a 
complete masking-arrangement. 

The manufacturers say that the expense is too 
great, the public would not pay the price. I would 
ask them if the manufacturers of thirty years ago did 
not believe the same thing. Would the camera- 
manufacturer of 1895 have believed that the amateur 
would willingly pay twenty times the price of a mediocre 
instrument to obtain just what he wants? But do 
amateurs now balk at paying two hundred or three 
hundred dollars or more for a good reflecting-camera 
fitted with a modern large-aperture lens? They do not! 

When this camera is produced, there will be a market 
for it! 

I have hinted that such a camera would shortly 
appear upon the market. This camera has been 
designed, and a model has been built which worked 
perfectly; but due to certain financial difficulties 
connected with production, it now appears that this 
camera will not appear for a year or so, if ever. But, 
the established manufacturers will bring it out in time. 


The New York Institute of Photography is now 
announcing several new accessories for the Institute 
Standard Camera. A triangular block has been 
perfected which raises the magazines to a horizontal 
position upon the body of the camera. This block 
serves no really practical purpose; but it improves 
the looks of the camera to such an extent that it will be 
welcomed. It makes the use of the single crank easier, 
and permits the use of the new 400-foot magazines. 

The 400-foot magazines now available place this 
camera in the truly professional, studio-class. They 
are finished to correspond with the rest of the camera 
and greatly resemble the 200-foot size in design. 

A turret is available, which has place for four lenses. 
As is usual in such cases, the turret is movable by 
releasing a small catch. This feature will be appreciated 
by all industrial and news-workers, as well as studio- 
kinematographers. 

Inside masks are also available in six stock designs, 
allowing split apertures in various shapes and sizes as 
well as framing designs. 

A dissolving shutter is announced for the very near 
future. When this has been placed upon the market, 
this camera will bear comparison with the best cameras 
on the market today. Mr. Falk is to be congratulated 
upon his success. 


Popular Kinematography 
Chapter Fourteen 


EpItTING 


THERE comes the time when you have your films 
returned from the laboratory, and all of your titles 
assembled; but as we have mentioned before, these 
are not in a condition to be exhibited. For the fuliest 
enjoyment, they must be edited. This may seem to 
be a useless proceeding to most of us, especially, if our 


scenes are all in correct chronological order. No 
doubt the insertion of titles will complete the film. 
But will it? In the large studios the film-editor is a 
person of importance. He can very easily ruin a 
masterpiece by poor cutting, but what is of greater 
importance, he can often take a poor film and by clever 
cutting make a success of it. This is hard to believe; 
but it should be remembered that the essence of any art 
is knowing just exactly what to include and what to 
reject. It is true that in professional production there 
is a deliberate over-running on all scenes. In fact, I 
have used as much as twelve thousand feet of film in 
shooting the action for a single reel, or about seven 
hundred feet, as at least three hundred feet were used 
for titles. Although the amateur does not indulge in 
such gross waste, he does have ends of scenes which 
should be rejected. By careful work it is possible to 
film the action for a 400-foot 16-millimeter reel upon 
400 feet of film. That is, the waste film is replaced 
by titles. The minimum title footage for a well-titled 
reel is about eighty feet or twenty per cent. This 
means that you have ten per cent. allowance on each 
end of every scene. You should be able to work within 
this allowance. Your scenes should average twenty 
seconds screen-time. This gives your actors two 
seconds to get “warmed up” and a like time to kill 
the scene. Then again, although cameras are supposed 
to take up their action at full speed, the motor requires 
at least one revolution to get started; or, if you use a 
hand-crank, you will require a turn or two to get settled 
into your stride. Likewise an abrupt stop, an abso- 
lute stop from full speed, would wreck the camera- 
mechanism, or strain it at least. You need from a 
quarter to a half revolution to die down in. Yes, 
I know that this is wrong, theoretically; and, in fact, 
the film does not show any great effect from this 
speeding up and dying down, as it happens so quickly; 
but test it yourself, and you will find that the state- 
ments above are correct. Any mechanical engineer 
will tell you that instant full speed and instant stoppage 
of any mechanism operating at the speed at which the 
camera runs is impossible without seriously damaging 
the mechanism. In this case the difference between 
the theoretical and practical is so slight that it is not 
apparent except by comparison. You radio-fans know 
that you have been satisfied by reception which you 
regarded as perfect; but when you make a change 
which gives increased quality you wonder how you 
could have endured the old reproduction. So it is in 
movies. You may be quite satisfied with films which 
have not been edited; but if you cut a film carefully 
and then project it you will instantly note the difference. 

As to the actual cutting, that is easy after a bit of 
practice. The first thing to do is to arrange some kind 
of cutting-box. The best for the average amateur is 
a rack attached to a waste-basket, similar to the 
handle of a huge flower-basket, but the cross piece is 
horizontal. In this cross piece drive a number of 
brads, about one inch apart and projecting about a 
half inch. The heads must be small enough that the 
film-perforation will pass over it without damaging 
the perforation. 

The film is now cut apart at the division between 
each pair of adjacent scenes. There is usually a black 
frame, or a blurred one, or some glaring defect which 
makes such point easily recognised. If not, the change 
of action will indicate the point for cutting. Do not 
try any editorial cutting at this point. Cut the films 
and hang them in their proper order on the brads. 
The ends will drop into the waste-basket and keep the 
film unmarred. If you let the film drop on the floor, 
and then step upon it, do not be surprised at scratches. 

(To be concluded in February issue) 
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What is Development? 


DEVELOPMENT is that chemical process which renders 
visible the effect of the light upon the sensitive emulsion. 


What Occurs in Development? 


TuHose particles of silver halide which have been 
acted upon by the light-rays, give up their haloid con- 
tent and are reduced to metallic silver. As the silver is 
opaque, the gelatin-vehicle aquires a degree of opacity 
directly proportionate to the size and density of these 
silver particles. 


Does this Complete the Process of Develop- 
ment? 


Strict iy speaking it does; but in usual photographic 
language, the term “‘development” is made to include 
the subsequent processes of fixation and washing as 
well as the actual development. 


What is Fixation? 


WHEN the silver is reduced, the image formed is 
permanent only for such time as the sensitive material 
remains in non-actinic light. To make the negative, 
obtained by development, permanent in any light, the 
residue of sensitive salts must be removed. This is 
done by the fixing-bath which removes all such salts 
without affecting the metallic silver to any marked 
degree. 


Why is Washing Necessary? 


PROLONGED exposure to the chemicals used in the 
fixing-bath will change the silver to a sulphur salt of 
silver, a dull, yellow compound. The opacity of this 
compound is not so great as that of silver, nor is the 
contrast in various areas as great. A negative thus 
acted upon will be blotched with areas of flat, yellow 
stains, and is practically useless for photographic pur- 
poses. A thorough washing removes the fixing chemi- 
cals, leaving the emulsion composed of nothing but 
gelatin and silver, a combination which is almost 
perfectly inert, chemically, and which is permanent in 
all ordinary senses. , 





a great extent; but the reducer reduces air as well as 
halides and absorbs oxygen from the air. This would 
result in the reducer rapidly losing strength, turning 
brown or black and staining the negative. To prevent 
this we use the 


PRESERVATIVE—This prevents excessive oxidation of 
the reducer, and keeps the developer strong and clean. 
It also has considerable effect upon the final color of the 
negative, due to its incidental chemical reaction with 
the other chemicals. 


What are Common Examples of these Four 
Chemicals? 


Repucer—Metol, hydrochinone, pyrogallic acid, etc. 
REsTRAINER—Potassium Bromide. 
ACCELERATOR—Sodium Carbonate. 
PRESERVATIVE—Sodium Sulphite. 


Is there a Definite Order for Compounding 
these Chemicals? 


YEs. 


What is it? 


Tue chemicals are dissolved in water in this order: 
Reducer, Preservative, Accelerator and Restrainer. 


Is this Order ever Changed? 


Very often. For example in the usual metol, hydro- 
chinone developer the chemicals are dissolved in this 
order: Metol, sulphite, hydrochinone, carbonate, bro- 
mide. This is done because the hydrochinone dissolves 
far more readily in a solution of sodium sulphite than in 
water. The preservative is added at an early stage to 
prevent oxidation of the developer during its mixture. 


Why are so many Reducers Used? 


Tuey have different characteristics. Metol gives a 
soft, delicate negative with a wealth of detail. Hydro- 
chinone gives a hard, brilliant negative’in which detail, 
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Tus is the time of year when photography con- 
descends to meet the spirit of Christmas, and even the 
highbrows of the craft are not above contributing in 
some form towards the festivity of the season. Many 
send gifts of their work to friends, at least to those 
friends whose appreciation has been tried and tested. 
We have for some years enjoyed an Xmas remem- 
brance from one of our masters of photography who 
always sends a delightful little photogravure reproduc- 
tion of one of his negatives that has attained fame. 

This year photographic gift-books are coming into 
vogue, which attests the growing status of photography 
in our ordinary life. Mr. Hoppé has brought out 
another of his “types” books, “London Types’, by 
W. Pett Ridge, pictures by E. O. Hoppé, and the Ho- 
garth Press has just issued “‘Victorian Photographs of 
Famous Men and Fair Women’’, by Mrs. Cameron, 
with introductions by Virginia Woolf and Roger Fry. 
This sumptuous volume for the first time makes avail- 
able, in book-form, the remarkable photographs by 
Mrs. Cameron of Tennyson, Carlyle, Darwin, Watts 
and many other celebrities, taken in the very early days 
of photography, under all the difficulties of big wet- 
plates, primitive lenses and elementary printing-proc- 
esses; and yet artistically they can well hold their own 
today. There is, no doubt, a demand for Mrs. Cam- 
eron’s pioneer pictorial work; for not long ago we no- 
ticed an advertisement in the papers asking where copies 
of her pictures could be obtained. 

But perhaps the most important contribution from 
the everyday photographer’s point of view is The Pic- 
torial Annual of the Royal Photographic Society, for which 
Mr. F. C. Tilney is responsible. It is published by 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and supported by the full 
official recognition of the Royal Photographic Society, 
although the Council, while approving and appreciating 
the enterprise, does not accept any responsibility for it. 

Mr. Tilney, besides being a draughtsman, painter, 
critic and photographer, is one of the best-known fig- 
ures in our photographic world, and we believe that he 
is almost equally well known in the States. His criti- 
cisms of the photographic shows are classics; for his 
equipment for such work is supreme. He has had 
imitators, but none has really attained the Tilney 
touch. Being a modern, we are not bothered with pad- 
ding or soft soap. He is perfectly natural and, with an 
economy of words and, often, very good writing, he 
“gets there”. To the budding pictorialist, this book 
should prove of inestimable value. The author selects 
many of the best works shown this year at ““The Royal” 
and ‘constructively criticises each exhibit, giving his 
reasons for his views. Alongside of the valuable letter- 
press are beautifully executed reproductions of the pic- 
tures, so that the student of modern pictorial photo- 
graphy can easily grasp the point of view of the writer, 
studying the print under discussion, and so gain an 
insight into the very latest developments of the craft 
and how they are achieved. 

Mr. Tilney never takes up the position of the om- 
nipotent seer. He freely admits that there are endless 
interpretations of a pictorial subject in which the 
human equation is the governing factor. To prove 
his tolerance and open-mindedness, we quote a few 


words from his concluding chapter. ““To the aspirant 
in his first endeavours, criticism of an appreciative cast, 
particularly, is of great help; but its supreme value to 
him should lie in his deduction from it of general prin- 
ciples. But as to the particular instance, there must 
necessarily be as many opinions as subjects which give 
rise to them, and it would be quite reasonable for 
another critic to admire what I deplore, and vice versa. 
Either view should be equally useful in a general way, 
even if it is a little baffling in the particular applica- 
tion.”” To anyone who wants to learn about pictorial 
photography, we would strongly recommend this enter- 
taining and instructive book. We are personally very 
grateful to Mr. Tilney for having saved us much brain- 
fag over Christmas presents; for all our photographer- 
friends will be presented with The Pictorial Annual of 
the Royal Photographic Society. 

We are, over here, beginning to move in the matter 
of photographs for advertising-purposes. There has 
been a distinct advance lately in technical improve- 
ment in reproduction in the daily papers whose quality 
had hitherto been considered incapable of treating suc- 
cessfully a striking effect by photography. Probably, 
camera-men have learnt to make prints that are suitable 
for the rough-surface papers. They have also advanced 
in the treatment of their subjects. At one time it was 
considered good enough if a broadly smiling child was 
photographed, willy-nilly, grasping a tin on which was 
printed the name of the particular product of the adver- 
tiser. Such haphazard work is now giving way to 
carefully-carried-out schemes that not only tell the 
tale, but impress the beholder with its truth. 

Mr. Marcus Adams, who has lately been studying 
this subject in the States, has published some of his 
impressions on the wonderful way in which this sort 
of thing is done there. He lays great stress on speciali- 
sation, and, no doubt here, he touches the spot. A 
few negatives made in a hurry—the time probably 
snatched from ordinary work are quite useless. The 
subject must be studied in all its branches; from the 
particular advertiser’s needs to the right class of print 
required for the perfect block. He hints that the 
ordinary producer of “‘likeness-portraits” might often 
do far better at this work than in his present business, 

4 special demonstration of what our Air Survey is 
doing was arranged at the Air Ministry Headquarters 
in Whitehall for the benefit of the Dominion Prime 
Ministers who are at present in London for the Imperial 
Conference. A very interesting exhibit was that of the 
Aircraft Operating Company, which staged photo- 
graphs showing the main development of the air-survey 
and reconnaissance from small-scale mapping to a 
large-scale map of London seven by six feet, in which 
the whole of the central part of the city was depicted 
photographically on a scale of 25.344 inches to the mile. 
This map is considered important from several points 
of view, as it must prove useful to the London Traffic 
Advisory Committee and other bodies interested in 
town-planning. Another example of the use to which 
aérial photography is now being put is a photographic 
map of a London suburb which an estate-agent could 
use to show prospective house-purchasers the exact 

(Continued on next page) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books 





PorTRAITURE AS HUMAN Documents. Being the Fifth 
of a Series of Tracts for Pictorial Photographers by 
C. Tilney, F.R.P.S. 32 pages and four illus- 
trations. Price, paper-cover, 50 cents. London: 

Henry Greenwood & Company, Ltd. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Tilney has a way all his 
own in the matter of pictorial criticism and instruction. 
Whether or not we always agree, we do know that we 
have learned much of value and practical helpfulness. 
The fifth tract in the series for pictorial photographers 
is devoted to a consideration of portraiture as a human 
document. In the pleasing and inspirational style, 
for which Mr. Tilney is known throughout the photo- 
graphic world, he presents a viewpoint which will do 
much to raise standards and ideals among portrait- 
photographers, whether they be amateurs or profes- 
sionals. We read this tract carefully and thoroughly, 
and with the same pleasure that we have received from 
its predecessors. We are convinced that our readers 
will be stimulated, helped and encouraged to strive for 
greater success by reading this excellent treatment of a 
difficult subject. 


Tue PictortaL ANNUAL OF THE Royat PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Socrety or GREAT Britain, 1926, and a Critical Dis- 
sertation by F. C. Tilney, F.R.P.S. 48 pages and 
53 pictorial halftone illustrations. Price, paper- 
cover, $2.25; cloth, $3.25. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Company, Ltd. 

Of all the photographic annuals which have thus far 
reached our desk we believe that the ‘Pictorial Annual 
of the R.P.S.”, with the critical dissertation by F. C. 
Tilney, is of greatest practical and inspirational value 
to the pictorialist. In fact, so clear and non-technical 
is the style that the general reader will find much 
pleasure in reading Mr. Tilney’s interesting chapters. 
The illustrations are beautifully reproduced and repre- 
sent some of the best work of the year. Although full 
credit for the appeal and the value of this annual 
should be given to the illustrations, we believe that the 
text merits more than ordinary mention. We have 
read no finer statement of what pictorial photography 
really is and what it is doing in the world today to 
awaken the dormant love of beauty in the hearts of 
men and women. There is no better justification for 
pictorial photography to be found anywhere. Pic- 
torialists, the world over, owe Mr. Tilney a vote of 
thanks for the constructive service he has rendered. 

The text is divided into chapters, every one of which 
can be read several times with sincere pleasure. The 
Introduction is an especially clear statement of the un- 
derlying principles of pictorial photography and an an- 
swer to some of the criticisms which have been levelled 
at the pictorialist. Then follow splendid chapters 
on Landscape, Shore and Lake Scenes, Architecture 
and Street-Scenes, Portraits and Figure-Studies, Still- 
Life and The Camera: A Cultural Influence, based on 
a criticism and a review of the individual pictorial con- 





tributions. The typography and reproductions are a 
credit to the publishers and the Royal Photographic 
Society. No pictorialist, whether he be a beginner or 
salon-exhibitor, can afford to be without the strongest 
incentive to higher pictorial ideals that we have had 
the pleasure and satisfaction to review. 
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position of their houses in relation to tube-stations and 
local amenities. 

Armistice Day has been marked all over the country 
with greater enthusiasm than ever. It was ill luck 
for the press-photographers that it should happen at 
the very darkest time of the year. On Thursday, 
London was at its darkest, the lowering clouds only 
waiting to empty themselves on the immense crowd 
till the 11 o’clock service was over. In spite of these 
conditions, many interesting photographs were ob- 
tained; but it is a strange anomaly that our premier 
London paper, The Times, is extraordinarily weak on 
the photographic side. Its photographs are seldom 
of great interest and never display an original point of 
view. Most of the other papers, however, made up 
for the poor show in The Times, and secured records 
that tell the tale in a convincing manner. Press- 
photographers have learnt so much nowadays about 
points of view, that one rarely sees the muddle of mixed- 
up big figures and dwarfed architecture that used to be 
so common. 


For Those Who Can Read German 


A VERY comprehensive book on amateur kinemato- 
graphy has been issued by Guido Hackebeil, A-G, 
Berlin, S-14, Germany. The author is Fr. Willy 
Frerk, the editor of Photofreund. There are 344 pages, 
tables and halftone and diagram illustrations. Another 
helpful book is Schmidt’s ““Notiz Und Merkbuch Fiir 
Photographierende”’ published by Union Deutsche Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft, Zweigniederlassung, Berlin SW 19. 
There are many practical tables and formulas for the 
amateur, also several blank pages for notes and tech- 
nical data. Both books are written with the charac- 
teristic German attention to detail and to accuracy. 
For those who can read German easily, we believe these 
books will be of interest and practical value. 


Photographs Lose Their Popularity 


Tue world isn’t having its pictures made so often as 
it did. The Photographers’ Association of America is 
out to tell the world what it’s missing. Movies, the 
radio and automobiles cannot make up for blank pages 
in the family-album. The photographers are going to 
spend $1,000,000 at it, Geo. W. Harris, Chairman of the 
Advertising Committee has stated. The Association’s 
headquarters have been moved to Cleveland from 
Washington. The Advertising Campaign Headquar- 
ters have been established in Suite 814 to 830-131 East 
Market Street, Indianapolis. 

There are 18,000 photographers in the country, 
15,000 of them portrait men, and 3,000 specialise in 
commercial views. ‘““They do a $100,000,000 business 
a year,” L. C. Vinson, General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion says. The gross receipts of photographers’ enter- 
prises are said to average $6,000 a year, $1,500 of which 
goes for supplies and overhead. 

Photographs and flowers, the Association recently 
concluded, are both universally wanted and regularly 
overlooked. Advertising aided the florists. It will 
quicken the public’s desire to be photographed. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Union Camera Club—Boston 


THE announcement of a talk on the Presidential 
Range, N.H., by W. H. Pote, and to be illustrated 
with motion-pictures by him, served to attract a good- 
sized audience at the December meeting of the 
B. Y. M.C. U. Camera Club. 

The reels were made during very cold, wintry 
weather, last November, the conditions being none 
of the best; yet Mr. Pote bravely faced trying condi- 
tions and succeeded in obtaining excellent records 
of fleeting clouds at Mr. Washington, Mt. Adams, 
and adjacent localities, also of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by climbers during snow-storms and violent 
winds. As a pleasant diversion, Mr. Pote showed 
several reels of amusing incidents and feats of intelli- 
gence characterising the family pet, a Boston terrier. 
He also projected reels showing various wild animals 
and rare birds at the Franklin “Zoo”, including many 
extreme close-ups of perfect definition. The pictures 
were made with a Bell & Howell Filmo camera, and 
lenses at F/1.8 and F/3.5. 

In the absence of the club’s humorist, Mr. Fraprie 
provided a large share of the mirth of the evening. 
It was his picture, “A Dream of Empire—Fleeting 
of the Clouds”, that received the largest number of 
votes at the November meeting—the second time in 
succession. 

The prints entered in the monthly competition were 
more numerous and artistic than usual. The choice 
of the best picture will not be determined until Decem- 
ber 15. The pictures of most conspicuous merit were 
a marine (bromoil) by Leonard Craske; a view in 
Savoy (straight enlargement) by F. R. Fraprie, and a 
characteristic portrait of Mr. Spencer (club-member) 
by W. H. C. Pillsbury. A large collection of contact- 
prints of subjects photographed by Herbert B. Turner 
in Europe, last summer, was displayed in the lounge 
and attracted much attention. 


WwW. a. F. 


The Omaha Camera Club 


PicturRinG along the Missouri River and, more espe- 
cially, in eastern Nebraska and western Iowa is always 
a source of inspiration. Whether it be to the sketch- 
artist or the camerist, the charm of a Nebraska land- 
scape has the same appeal. With due consideration to 
the scenic splendor of the mountain-states on the west 
it has always seemed to the writer that when the 
Creator molded and fashioned the Middle West He 
took just a little more pains than usual to combine 
the elements of a rich agricultural district with the 
requirements of the picturesque. Be that as it may, 
the Missouri valley may well boast of unrivalled land- 
scapes whether in the blossoming spring-time or the 
matchless hues of the wooded hills in autumn-time. 

It was this spirit of the Midwest and its challenge to 
picture-workers which prompted a small group of 
amateur-photographers to organise for study and which 
later bore fruit in the organisation of the Omaha Camera 
Club. The Omaha Club is among the younger mem- 
bers of the Associated Camera Clubs of America, less 





than two years having elapsed since its birth at the 
South Side Library, and the way has not always been 
smooth; but the spirit of determination evident from 
the beginning, together with persistent effort in the 
field and workshop has accomplished much both in 
quality of work and increase in the membership-roll. 
It is no discredit to record the fact that when the club 
was organised, advanced workers were as scarce as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth; but an unceasing desire to win 
and achieve regardless of obstacles has given the organi- 
sation a group of pictorial workers whose products com- 
pare favorably with those of many camera clubs ripe 
with years of experience in the pictorial field. 

The first test of merit came when the first annual 
print exhibition was held in the gallery of the Omaha 
Society of Fine Arts in the Aquila Court Building. In 
this the Camera Club was ably assisted by Mr. Maurice 
Block of the Fine Arts Societ~; and also Messrs. Edward 
Truman and Victor K. Overman. Contributions were 
of such character and merit as augurs well for the 1927 
exhibition. 

Doubtless the major concern of the membership at 
this time is the acquisition of permanent club-rooms 
with ample equipment to assist the amateur to obtain 
the best results of which he is capable in the photo- 
graphic art. Such equipment is being obtained as time 
goes on together with a suitable library for use when 
quarters are permanently established. At the present 
time regular meetings are held the second Wednesday of 
“ach month at the Y. M. C. A. Building, 17th and 
Harney Streets, at 8 o'clock. A rather novel feature 
has been introduced in the way of special meetings at 
which a member of the club becomes host and the pro- 
gram consists of a demonstration of some photographic 
subject, following which is a social feature and luncheon. 
These special meetings are to continue throughout the 
winter-months. 

The Omaha Camera Club is headed by the follow- 
ing officers: Roy La Rue, president; J. E. Hayworth, 
vice-president; John Tite, secretary; Miss Lily B. 
Munro, treasurer. 

Anyone desiring information regarding membership 
or the club’s activities should address the secretary, 
John Tite, 2824 Ruggles Street, Omaha, Neb. 

Wituam F. Murpen. 


Appalachian Mountain Club’s Show 


Tue fourth annual exhibition of pictorial photo- 
graphy of the Appalachian Mountain Club was held 
at its rooms, No. 5 Joy Street, December 6 to 31, 
1926. The work shown was of a high artistic order, 
and was enhanced by the addition of prints from several 
new members, also members of the Union Camera 
Club, Boston. There were 130 prints from 36 mem- 
bers, many of whom had visited distant lands and 
made excellent use of their cameras with all the serious- 
ness and artistry of experienced pictorialists. 

Prizes for prints of outstanding merit were awarded 
as follows: First, to Roland Gorbold, F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S. 
for “The Coming Storm’’; second, to Harold Irving 
Orne, for “‘Forest-Vista”, and, third, to Mrs. James A. 
Bartlett, for ““Whale Cove, Grand Manan’”’. 









Honorable Mentions were awarded as follows: 

Mrs. Willard C. Brinton, ““The Gleam”; E. Stanley 
Duffill, “Sunset on Lake Winnipesaukee’’; Vincent 
Gilpin, “Lac Archambault”; Walter J. Klein, “A 
Hazy Morning on the River’; Dr. Ralph C. Larrabee, 
“Chalk and Soot”; Charles H. Morse, “Takakkaw 
Falls, Canadian Rockies’; Albert C. Sherman, Jr., 
“The Gamin’’; Miss Helen Aspinwall Smith, “Clovelly”’; 
Horace Van Everen, “The Chapel’; Henry Bradford 
Washburn, Jr., “The Matterhorn’, and Paul B. 
Webber, no title (a meadow). 

The exhibition-committee consisted of Alice E. E. 
Buff; Henry O. Glidden, and Harold I. Orne, chairman 
and Counsellor of Art. The Jury of Awards was 
composed of Wilfred A. French, Ph.D.; W. H. C. 
Pillsbury, and Ralph Osborne. 


For Users of Artatone Paper 


THE merits of Artatone paper have been known to 
our readers for many years. At times, there is no 
photo-paper which will equal Artatone for certain 
effects. To improve the service to customers and to 
dealers a consolidation of the Artatone Photo-Paper 
Company, Albert E. Jacobson, and the Photo-Fabric 
Corporation has been brought about and new show- 
rooms and general offices have been opened at 28-30 
West 57th Street, New York City. Those of our read- 
ers who can call at these offices are urged to do so 
and become better acquainted with the products of 
these manufacturers. Descriptive matter will be sent 
gladly to readers who write for it. 


Interesting Booklets from British 
Manufacturers 


Ir is evident that our British friends wish to acquaint 
us with the merits of the products made by the well- 
known Amalgamated Photographic Manufacturers, 
Ltd., 3 Soho Square, London, W. 1, England. They 
have every reason to take pride in their products and 
we believe that our readers will find it to their advan- 
tage to write for the following two booklets, “About 
Plates With an Earned Reputation” and “Camera 
Cameos”. There is always much of value to learn 
from a thorough reading of well-prepared descriptive 
matter. The A. P. M. dealers’ catalog is likewise of 
interest and value to photographic dealers. This is 
not available to the general public; but will be sent to 
any established photographic supply house. 


Enlarging-Equipment and Accessories 


ENLARGING from small negatives is continuing to be 
popular with beginners, amateurs, professionals and 
pictorialists. Whatever will help them to obtain good 
results is of interest. Hence, we call attention to a 
little folder which we recently received from J. Lan- 
caster & Son, Ltd., Camera Buildings, 87 Parade, Bir- 
mingham, England. For those who like to use enlarg- 
ing-equipment and a variety of accessories, this little 
folder, which can be had for the asking, will be of 
unusual interest. 


For Our Motion-Picture Readers 


One of our friends who is connected with the Edu- 
cational Film Exchanges, Inc. of New York suggested 
that we call our readers attention to the requirements 
of the Futter Productions, Inc., Suite 603, 130 West 
46th Street, New York City. We quote from a letter 
we are always 


“ 


received from the Futter Productions, 





in the market for unusual scenes of freak birds, plants, 
animals, fish, humans, occupations, happenings, queer 
bits of science, astronomy—in fact, everything which 
might be termed a freak and could be included in the 
above series which is composed of from twelve to 
fifteen subjects, each from fifty to one hundred feet 
long”. We suggest that our readers write for further 
particulars. 


Fourth Midland Salon of Photography 


We take pleasure to call our readers’ attention to the 
Fourth Midland Salon of Photography to be held 
September 3 to 30, 1927, at the Castle Art Gallery, 
Nottingham, England. Last day for receiving prints 
will be August 15, 1927. Entry-forms and further 
information may be obtained by writing to Mr. T. 
Finch, 203 Mansfield Road, Nottingham, England. 


A Good Thing for the Dealer and Customer 


WE have been reading with interest and profit a 
new monthly house-organ entitled ‘“Friendlyservice” 
which is being published by B. B. Nichols, Inc., photo- 
dealers of Los Angeles, Calif. The editorial in 
the October issue, the first number, should be taken to 
heart by photo-dealers in this country and overseas. 
In a few paragraphs is laid down the firm founda- 
tion upon which any business may be built and en- 
dure. There is news, humor, a helpful item here and 
there, inspiration and optimism in “‘Friendlyservice’’. 
Whether you ever visit Los Angeles or not, send for 
a copy; it will renew your faith in the fundamental 
soundness of American business. 


From Australia and New Zealand 


THERE seems to be a concerted photographic pub- 
licity drive in all parts of the world. We have re- 
ceived an attractive little booklet from Harringtons, 
Ltd., 386 George Street, Sydney, Australia, which is 
entitled “Cameras and Accessories”. It is a very com- 
plete, illustrated guide to the latest high-grade cameras 
and accessories for still and amateur motion-picture 
photography. As Harringtons, Ltd., have six estab- 
lishments in Australia and New Zealand, with repre- 
sentatives throughout these countries, it is evident 
that the growth and popularity of photography will be 
greatly stimulated by such well-planned and attractive 
descriptive matter. 


Advertising Campaign of the P. A. of A. 


A MILLION dollars will be spent during the next four 
years on a campaign to advertise the work of the pro- 
fessional photographers. This is the program that was 
adopted Saturday, November 13, by the advertising 
committee of the Photographers’ Association of America 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O. The aim of this 
advertising-campaign, according to George Harris of 
Washington, chairman of this committee, will be: 


1. To lead the general public to a better apprecia- 
tion of the fine art of the profession of photography. 


2... . and to cause a great increase in the use of 
portrait and commercial photography. 
3. . . . and to educate the photographers of this 


country to follow better and more aggressive mer- 

chandising practices. 

Mr. Fred Millis of the Millis Advertising Company 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has been employed to act as 
advertising-counsel of the committee in the develop- 
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ment of this four-year campaign. Mr. C. J. Pettinger, 
also of Indianapolis, has been employed to act as cam- 
paign manager. 

Work is being begun immediately on the plans and 
copy for this campaign. It is expected that the actual 
solicitation of funds will start immediately after the 
annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America in the middle of 
January. At the same time plans were developed for 
an aggressive campaign which is expected will very 
largely increase the membership of the association. 

The Millis Advertising Co. have developed and are 
handling the national advertising-campaigns for the 
Society of American Florists, The National Jewelers 
Publicity Association and American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages. 

The members of the national advertising-committee 
who were present at Cleveland, and who will have 
charge of this campaign are: George W. Harris, Chair- 
man, Harris & oe Washington, D.C.; Clarence 
Stearns, Rochester, N.Y.; L. B. Jones, Advertising Man- 
ager of the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y.; 
Harry M. Fowler, Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Charles Kaufmann, Kaufmann & Fabry, Chicago, II1.; 
F. C. Medick, Medick Barrows Company, Columbus, 
O.; G. A. Cramer, G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, 


Mo.; Z. T. Briggs, weg City, Mo.; Alva C. Town- 
send, President of the P. A. of A., Lincoln, _ and 
L. Vinson, General Secretary of the P. A. of A., 


Cc jeveland oO. 

One of the most interesting features of this meeting 
was the absolute unanimity and enthusiasm by which 
this program was adopted. Every member was en- 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING COMMITTEE OF THE P. A. OF A. 


G. A. Cramer, F. C. Medick, L. C. Vinson, C. Stearns and H. M. Fowler 
C. Kaufmann, 





L. B. Jones, George Harris and A. C. Townsend 


thusiastic and in complete accord with the plan. Com- 
plete details will be given out at the annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America the second Monday in January. 


Conflicting Authorities 


THE motion-picture camera and its availability to a 
greatly increasing number of amateurs, as well as pre- 
fessionals, will inevitably offer new and interesting 
problems. What, for instance, is a baseball umpire to 
do, provided he is still alive, if confronted with a motion- 
picture of a man running to first, whom he unhappily 
declared out, although the motion-picture shows the 
runner already touching the bag and the ball still in the 
air on its way to the first baseman? 

Since it takes an expert to “interpret” those inter- 
esting X-ray pictures of one’s anatomy which the doc- 
tors so often require nowadays, perhaps the courts, in 
determining whether the assassination of such an um- 
pire constitutes justifiable homicide, will demand expert 
testimony with regard to the angle from which the 
motion-picture was made and the consequently correct, 
or incorrect, presentation of events. 

Sometimes the motion-picture comes to the defense of 
an athletic official. Last year, in the West Point-Yale 
football game at New Haven, it was hotly claimed that 
an Army back, after intercepting a Yale pass, stepped 
over the sideline on his way to Yale’s goal and a touch- 
down. One of the Yale players pointed to the exact 
spot near the center of the field where the Army back, 
he argued, had run out of bounds. The officials refused 
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to admit the claim. It was later reported that a 
ee of the run showed them to have been 
right. 

It is now reported that a motion-picture of the recent 
Yale—Princeton football game shows one of the Prince- 
ton team to have been clearly offside when the ball 
was snapped back on the play which resulted in Prince- 
ton’s goal from the field and which, therefore, prevented 
what would otherwise have been a tie-game. But even 
if this is so, the game is over and its result will have to 
stand. Good sportsmanship decrees that while such a 
movie may be interesting, it is not important. 

Springfield Republican. 


Harvey Booklet and Plate-Speeds Revised 


One of our contributors in this issue refers to the 
Harvey Exposure-Meter and it is, therefore, appropriate 
that we call attention to the fact that Prof. E. J. Wall, 
F.R.P.S., has recently revised the Harvey booklet and 
plate-speeds. This well-known aid to correct exposure 
may be obtained from dealers and the manufacturers, 
Burke & James, 225 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


Roslindale Camera Clan is Active 


THERE is a small group of lovers of photography in 
Roslindale, Mass., who call themselves a Camera Clan 
but they are very far from clamnish when it comes to 
extending the right hand of fellowship to those who seek 
their aid and advice photographically and otherwise. 
From the reports of the doings of this congenial group 
of pictorialists, they are making steady photographic 
progress and, at the same time, building firm friend- 
ships. The meetings are held at the members’ homes 
and each in turn plays the host and provides the in- 
struction and entertainment of the evening. A feature 
of the Roslindale Camera Clan activities is a frequent 
hike or motor-trip to places of pictorial beauty and 
interest. Some one has said that to know a man well, 
one must go camping or hiking with him. The mem- 
bers of the Roslindale Camera Clan have all met this 
acid test, and no club can boast of a happier, more con- 
genial and truly friendly group of friends than those 
who uphold the pictorial activities of Roslindale. 


Further Comment on Criticism 


Epitor PHoto—Era MaAGaAzineE: 

Ir is my view when criticising photographs that it is 
not so much as to how the results were obtained, but 
the results themselves. If any person travels and 
photographs architectural subjects, naturally, to obtain 
first-class results he must equip himself with the proper 
equipment, reinforced with the necessary knowledge 
and skill similarly to any domestic workers. 

There have been two full pages, published at different 
periods in the rotogravure section of the Boston Sunday 
Herald, of splendid views made abroad, well captioned ; 
but, alas! the vertical lines in nearly every view are dis- 
torted—a serious detriment to the appearance of the 
whole. What would be the general opinion if a sur- 
geon of any city-hospital failed in a delicate operation 
with the excuse, “I did not have the proper instruments 
and the knowledge”? The natural query to that excuse 
would be, “Well, why did you attempt it?” 

It is understood that very few, if any, critics wish to 
discourage a beginner; yet, what good is anything if 
it cannot stand criticism?—the idea being to cause 
improvement, for we were all beginners once. 

Anything is not worth while unless done well, so 











there lies the value of censure; and why is the competi- 
tor’s rejected material not evidence of work not up to 
standard, which means that it is criticised? Therefore, 
why be discouraged and refuse to enter more pictures 
because a prize is not won at the first attempt or the 
criticism is not favorable to the recipient? If, in any 
instance, a second effort is abandoned on account of a 
disapproval of the first, numerous present-day successful 
enterprises would be unborn; and what a dilatory world 
would result! 

I believe that several of the readers are right, as some 
pictures reproduced in the department “Our Contribut- 
ing Critics” are not suitable for criticism. The faults 
are too apparent, each picture being likened to a puzzle; 
and the more obscure the answer, the more interest 
and learning is derived from solving it. On the other 
hand, probably it is not advisable always to have a 
picture in a higher category, as this would tend to dis- 
courage a budding critic, since it necessitates enough 
experience in proportion to the grade of picture. 

Is the design and beauty of God’s creations above 
criticism? They are, simply because they are all won- 
derfully conceived with great skill, even down to the 
smallest detail. So, likewise, is any masterpiece of art 
or industry, although there is no comparison. In con- 
cluding, it is apparent that all persons interested 
should do their best, have high practicable ideals in their 
photographic work, be benefited by honest criticism— 
which is not meant to discourage—and strive to do 
better at every attempt. 





JAMES A. BELL. 


Brooklyn Institute—Department of 
Photography 


On Monday, December 13, 1926, there went upon the 
walls of the studio of the Department of Photography 
of the Brooklyn Institute, some thirty-five excellent 
prints of Dr. D. J. Ruzika, of New York, who has re- 
cently returned from a prolonged trip abroad. Dr. 
Ruzika always does good, interesting work; in these 
new prints he has gone far afield, giving us many ex- 
amples of Old Prague, Rome, Venice; Lakes Como, 
Garda, Lugano and Lucerne; and coming near home, 
scenes in New York’s Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
Stations and downtown streets. The Venetian scenes 
are very intriguing, his study of “‘An Artist Bold”; 
“Fishing Boats in Harbor’, “Fishing Boats in Venice”, 
“Oria, Lake Lugano”, and “Old Prague” are probably 
the best in the collection. 

Myers P. Jones. 


Doctors of Photography 


WE are indebted to one of our good friends in Brook- 
lyn, New York, for the following interesting discussion 
which occurred in the pages of The New York Telegram. i 
We express no opinion but merely pass on to our readers 
the material for their consideration. We quote the 
item as sent to us: 

“The following letter shows how distressing it is to 
some persons to find that a dispute is not settled 
when they thought it was: 

‘Editor of The New York Telegram: 

In the name of every “artist’’ working with the 
camera I want to enter this protest against your aston- 
ishing editorial on “Doctors of Photography”... . 

I write to start again and stir up an old discussion I 
thought had been long ago settled. 

True artists and critics—all really intelligent people 
—have settled for themselves the old question, “Is 


o> 


photography art? 
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In the September issue of International Studio there 
is a lengthy article on the great master painter Duve- 
neck. The late John Singer Sargent once said to me 
that “the greatest master of the brush since the days of 
Frans Hals and Rembrandt is Duveneck”. Others 
have reported that same statement from him. Duve- 
neck was my master in painting for years. I was not 
only pupil but very much a close friend. One day 
Duveneck took me over to the Cincinnati Museum 
from his class and led me to a frame containing exquisite 
old daguerreotypes. 

“There,” he said, “are the finest portraits ever made 
by the hand of man in any medium.”” He repeated that 
several times on different occasions. 

I determined then that, while not neglecting my 
painting, I would strive to render photography as pli- 
able and elastic a medium of artistic expression as even 
paint and canvas. 

Duveneck had said at times, ““What’s the difference 
what medium an artist uses? If he is a true artist and 
his medium serves his purpose of true personal expres- 
sion—creative expression—then certainly that medium 
is art. 

“After all, it is always a matter, a question of the 
man, the artist, and not of clay, canvas, marble or 
plates and chemicals.” 

So, because of that, I determined that photography 
most certainly might be art—when and as used by an 
artist. 

The great Tagore likewise once said to me:—“Young 
man, if you are a true artist, with a real message of 
beauty, you will dignify to the heights of art any 
medium you may find expressive.” 

Now, sir, because of these beliefs and those of prac- 
tically every true artist I know regarding photography, 
you may see what a ghastly mess this editorial of 
yours is. 

Photography of itself most certainly is not art, any 
more than painting is. God save the mark that every 
man who daubs up good canvas and ruins lovely marble 
should be called an artist—any more than the Kodak- 
snapper. 

But, sir, I agree fully with the art-editor who wrote 
that “in a truly representative exhibition of the art- 
work of modern camera-pictorialists there is evidenced 
a higher artistic perception, a truer creative addition 
to the world’s sum total of beauty, than in many an 
exhibit of paintings.” 





CHARLES ALBIN. 
New York, Sept. 24, 1926.’ 


Why object to the suggestion, quoted by us, that, as 
Mr. Alfred Stieglitz was about to deliver a course of 
lectures on art, some artist ought to be selected to 
deliver a course of lectures on photography? 

For if, as Mr. Albin holds, photography is an art, it 
should follow that an ‘artist’ is the proper person to 
expound its mysteries. 

But Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, to take a notable example, 
does not discourse perenially on art because he is an 
adept at squeezing the camera bulb at the psychological 
moment when the victim is not looking, but because 
he was the first to display some of the smaller works of 
the modernist painters in this city and became ac- 
cepted as the Socrates of a little band of patient and 
attentive disciples. 

Mr. Albin overlooks the disastrous fact that if the 
first photographs are ‘art’ most of the present ones 
cannot be so dignified. 

The makers of the daguerreotypes did not interfere 
with the work of nature. The new photographers do 


to such an extent that ‘art-photography’ means some- 
thing that has been manipulated and fussed over so 








that it looks like the blurred reproduction of a painting 
or an etching. Anything that depends for its supposed 
excellence on seeming to be what it is not is only an 
artistic sham. 

The fine old photographers would shriek with agony 
if they could learn that their successors were getting as 
much for a single ‘print’ as they did for a hundred. 

However, what is an ‘artist’? The definition ‘one 
who lives in a studio’ is not conclusive. Dentists and 
real-estate agents give parties in such places all over 
Greenwich Village.” 


Photographs Panama Zone in one Picture 


A RECORD-FEAT in long-range aérial photography has 
been accomplished by the twelfth photographic section 
of the army air-corps, stationed at France field, Canal 
Zone, in photographing the entire Panama Canal 
Zone in one picture. 

The photograph was made at an altitude of twelve 
thousand feet and covered a distance of about sixty 
miles, including the fortified islands on the Pacific 
side, Fort Sherman on the Atlantic side and portions 
of both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. It was the 
first time that the two major oceans had ever been 
partly photographed together. 


Minor Repairs on Cameras 


Now is a good time to furbish up the camera, if it 
shows the marks of wear. The leather-covering may 
be brightened by going over it with black shoe-dye, 
then rub lightly with a wool-cloth. If the leather is 
badly worn in places, rub with harness-soap on a soft 
cloth. This soap has enough oil in it to act as a pre- 
servative, but is not so likely as some of the oils to come 
off on one’s clothing. The bellows can also be pre- 
served by rubbing with harness-soap, and straps and 
-ases, too. 

Where blackened metal parts have been scratched, 
use thin black shellac-varnish, but after this has had 
time to dry, rub the portion varnished with an oily 
cloth and powdered chalk or tripoli. This will take off 
the gloss and smooth inequalities. Scratches on brass 
or natural wood surfaces may be repaired with clear 
white shellac. 

Black lacquers for wood and metal that dry with a 
dead-black mat surface may be had from colormakers. 
It is best to use one of these for the inner side of lens- 
boards and the tubes of lenses, where the original 
lacquer has been worn off. 

Perry D. Frazer. 


New Panchromatic Motion-Picture Film 


AccorDING to a news-item from Briar Cliff Manor, 
New York, the development of a panchromatic film 
sensitive to all colors in the visible spectrum, for use in 
motion-picture cameras has made unnecessary the use 
of other than ordinary make-up and permits lighting 
of studio-sets in a manner similar to real life, the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers was informed 
recently. 

In a joint communication prepared by L. A. Jones, 
chief physicist of the Eastman Kodak Company’s 
research-laboratories, and J. I. Crabtree, head of the 
company’s photographic chemical department, read 
before the engineers’ fall meeting, it was said that the 
new film makes possible not only proper rendering of 
tone-values on the screen but allows the actors to 
portray their réles with realism unhampered by glaring 
light or heavily plastered make-up. 
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We Thank You 


As we go to press, many Christmas and New Year 
Greetings from this country and overseas have been 
received. Due acknowledgment will be made in our 
February issue. 


The Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


On another page will be found the rules and con- 
ditions which govern our new competition arranged 
especially for those of our readers who have neither the 
time nor the equipment to do their own photo-finishing. 
We have been led to believe that such a competition is 
needed; and we anticipate the hearty co-operation of our 
readers in making it a success and of real service to 
exposure-makers and photo-finishers. 


Articles on Aérial Photography Coming 


TurouaH the courtesy and the co-operation of Fair- 
child Aérial Surveys, Inc. and the U. S. Air Corps, 
we are preparing a series of articles on the history, de- 
velopment and present-day application of aérial photo- 
graphy to exploration, mapping, agriculture, forest- 
patrol, education and national defense. The text is 
being written by Lloyd D. Long, head of the South- 
western Division of Fairchild Aérial Surveys, Inc. 
The illustrations will be drawn from a number of 
sources, but principally from the Fairchild Corporation 
and the files of the U.S. Air Corps. These articles are 
planned to present the subject of aérial photography in 
an interesting, not too technical, style. We believe 
that by presenting the subject so that the average 
reader will understand it, we will render a greater 
service to a larger number, and thus help to establish 
aérial photography as one of the very important 
branches of the art and science of photography. 


Trophy Cup Race is Warming Up 


Tue Fort Dearborn Camera Club and the Oregon 
Camera Club jumped into the race for the PHotro—ErA 
Tropuy Cup by winning prizes in the Advanced 
Competition devoted to “Lakes, Rivers and Brooks”. 
That well-known Japanese pictorialist, F. Y. Ogasa- 
wara scored for the Oregon Camera Club by winning 
first prize. Next came Dr. Max Thorek, a new and 
very promising pictorialist of Chicago, and another 
skilled worker, A. M. Tomlinson who won second 
and third prizes respectively, thereby scoring two 
points for the Fort Dearborn Camera Club. It so 
happened that no member of a camera club won either 
of the prizes in the Beginners’ Competition. Thus the 
latest standing of the camera clubs in the PHoto—Era 
Tropuy Cup race, November 30, 1926, is as follows: 
Seattle Camera Club still leads with 4 points; Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club has jumped to second place 
with 2 points; and the Brooklyn Institute, Cleveland 
Photographic Society and Oregon Camera Club are 
tied for third place with 1 point each. Many club 
members won an Honorable Mention award in both 
competitions, which proves convincingly that the 
leading camera clubs are taking the PHoro-EraTRopHY 


Cup seriously and will make every effort to merit the 
honor of winning it for 1926-27. 

Please note that no contestant who enters prints 
in our new Exposure-Makers’ Competition is eligible 
to win points for the PHoro-Era Tropuy. Only 
those who do their own photo-finishing and are mem- 
bers in good standing of a camera club are eligible 
to compete for the cup. 


The Matter of Print-Criticism 


Mucu to my regret pictures for criticism have not 
received attention as promptly as I wished during the 
past year. In most cases my friends have particularly 
requested my personal criticism. Owing to my illness 
and the many demands made upon me in the matter of 
editorial and other work, I was physically unable to 
take care of the criticisms as rapidly as they came in. 
The result was that I was literally “snowed under’’. 
Now, however, I feel fit and eager to undertake the 
task to catch up. To do this, I shall devote a certain 
part of every day to criticising a certain number of 
prints from the accumulated pile of pictures. If ali 
your prints do not happen to receive attention at the 
same time, please bear in mind that I am taking the 
pictures from the pile as they come. In due course, 
your print will receive my personal attention. Again, 
let me thank all those who have been very patient and 
considerate. 


When It’s Three Miscellaneous 


Tue advent of a third competition in which the 
subject is Miscellaneous has brought about a situation 
which may cause considerable confusion and disappoint- 
ment unless our readers pay strict attention. There 
will be some months when the subject in the Advanced, 
Beginners’ and Exposure-Makers’ Competitions will 
be Miscellaneous. This makes three competitions with 
the same subject. It is imperative that contestants 
write plainly on each print whether it is intended 
for the Advanced, the Beginners’ or the Exposure- 
Makers’ competition. We shall do our best to see to it 
that each print is placed in the competition for which 
it is intended; but we cannot be held responsible for 
errors if contestants fail to mark each print clearly. 


What’s in a Name? 


THERE are times in all our lives when, no matter 
to what heights of fame or fortune we may have 
ascended, we face the bitter fact that we are not so well 
known, so famous or so important as our friends would 
have us believe. When such times of chastening come, 
and we try to struggle out of the despondency which 
follows, how it brightens the gloomy outlook to find 
that enough persons in the world have heard about us 
so that a poorly spelled and incorrectly addressed 
letter reaches us eventually. If there were any ques- 
tion as to my being well known or famous (?), the 
matter is now definitely settled by my receiving a letter 
from Germany addressed exactly as follows: “‘Photo 
Eva Beardsley Wolfebow”! 
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